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On  April  11,1992,  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation  will  be  150  years  old.  Since  1842,  Belo  has  provided 
journalistic  leadership  in  the  Southwest  and  today  carries  this  role  to  cities  across  America.  Belo  is  the 
oldest  continuously  operated  business  in  Texas.  Its  journalists  have  reported  on  our  unique  home  state  when 
it  was  still  a  Republic,  when  it  was  part  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  part  of  the  United  States.  *The  Company 
has  endured  through  eight  declared  wars.  Spanning  five  generations  of  ownership,  Belo  has  been 
inspired  by  its  founders’  bold  dreams  and  high  purpose.  Today,  as  a  public  company,  we  own  and 
operate  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  seven  community  newspapers,  and  network-affiliated  television 
stations  WFAA-TV,  KHOU-TV,  KXTV,  WVEC-TV  and  KOTV.  *After  15  decades,  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation 
proudly  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  enterprise  of  journalism.  To  our  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  we  express  our  gratitude  for  your  steadfast  support. 

CORPORATION 


PLAYING  GAMES  FOR  READERSHIP 

Copley  News  Service  is  offering  a  new  feature  for  6-  to  12-year-olcl  readers. 

Kids  Home  Newspaper  by  J.R.  Rose,  featuring  Pup  the  super  dog,  has  five  puz¬ 
zles,  rhymes  and  riddles  each  week.  Pup's  supporting  cast  is  his  owner,  as  well 
as  a  friendly  hippopotamus  and  bunny.  Readers  are  encouraged  to  submit 
games,  jokes  and  riddles  for  Rose  to  include. 

j.R.  Rose  is  the  staff  artist  and  cartoonist  for  the  Front  Royal,  Va.,  Warren 
Sentinel.  He  has  won  numerous  awards  from  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
for  his  editorial  cartoons,  illustrations,  infographics  and  ad  designs.  Rose 
recently  illustrated  his  first  children's  book,  "Learning  to  Slow  Down  and  Pay 
Attention"  (Chesapeake  Psychological  Services). 

Kids  Home  New^aper  is  available  weekly,  every  other  week  or  once  a 
month.  It  is  part  of  CNS'  Crossword  and  Games,  Comics,  Family  and  Variety 


RO.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


Dyner  &  Partners,  NYC 


remove  the  risk 
in  mail-orderfilm. 


You  never  gamble  when 
you  buy  fi^  Unique  Phota 


Professional  photographers  have  profes¬ 
sional  needs.  And  Unique  Photo  has  created 
“AllPro  Rim  Service’  to  handle  them. 

Professionally 

You  need  brand-name,  factory-fresh  film 
you  can  count  on.  We  stock  them  all  and 
we  stock  them  deep.  Our  multi-million  dollar 
inventory  has  aisle  after  aisle  row  after  row 
of  ceiling-high  stacks  of  Kodak  USA  (no  grey)! 

Polaroid,  Ilford,  Agfa  and  Fuji  in  35mm,  roll 
and  sheet. 

You  need  film,  paper  and  chemistry 
when  you  need  them,  not  2  or  3  weeks  later. 

“AllPro  Rim  Service”  gives  your  orders  same- 
day  shipping  (because  everything  is  in-stockl 
and  film  orders  over  $500  get  a  free  upgrade 
to  2nd  day  air  delivery 

You  need  film  that’s  cared  for  professionally  You  get  it:  our  films  are  stored 
film  in  same  order  is  guaranteed  same  emulsion.  You  need  to  lower  your  costs- 
anywhere.  Absolutely  You  need  to  use  Visa,  MasterCard  or  Discover.  “AllPro  Rim 
some  film  dealers  tack-oa  You  need  courteous  professional  treatment-you  get 
mde  or  making  promises  we  don’t  keep. 

“AllPro  Rim  Service'  from  Unique  Photo-try  us  once  and  the  odds  are 
you’ll  keep  coming  back  for  more 


at  temperatures  consistently  below  55  degrees.  And  same 
“AllPro  Rim  Service’  guaranteesyou  the  lowest  prices 
Service’  says  “fine’  and  does  not  add  the  “penalty  charge’ 
it.  We  haven’t  stayed  in  business  for  over  45  years  by  being 


UNIQUE 


PHOTO 
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The  professional  film  specialists. 

1/800/631-0300 

451  S.  Jefferson  Street  Orange,  NJ  07050-1292 
Tel:  201/673-0100  Fax:  201/676-7577 
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0 1992,  Unique  Hioto 


Covering  the 
World  in  a 
Special  Way 


During  a  month-long  assignment. 
Times  photo  editor  Steve  Small 
personalized  the  suffering  of  the 
Russian  people.  Above,  a  young 
girl  sheds  a  tear  because  Small, 
while  visiting  an  orphanage,  had 
not  yet  taken  her  picture  —  she 
wanted  to  be  special. 


We  know  that  feeling  of  wanting 
to  be  unique.  As  it  turns  out, 
this  little  girl’s  wish  came  true. 
And  our  goal  was  also  realized  — 
to  provide  Times  readers  with 
a  close-up  view  of  the  situation 
in  Russia. 

Times  writers  and  photographers 
are  contributing  from  all  over  the 
world.  Correspondents  like 
Wilbur  G.  Landrey  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  Hubert  Mizell 
at  the  Winter  Olympics  in 
France,  foreign  editor  Jack  Payton 
on  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Susan  Benesch  covering  politics 
in  Latin  America. 

For  a  paper  to  report  the  news  is 
one  thing.  To  have  staff  reporting 
from  key  locations,  living  through 
events  and  bringing  home  the 
news  is  entirely  something  else. 


^.Petersburg  ®mes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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APRIL 

7-10— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-12 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors, 
Spring  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Suites  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

10-11  —  Michigan  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Conference, 
Kellogg  Center/Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

10-11  — Missouri  College  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Missouri 
Southern  State  College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor 
Resort,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

24-25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Great 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Women’s  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 
Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

29 — Verified  Audit  Circulation,  Annual  Board  of  Governors  Meeting, 
Century  City  Marriott  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

APRIL 

1- 2 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Bindery/Mailroom  Seminar,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

2- 5 — Education  Writers  Association,  National  Seminar,  Miami  Intercon¬ 

tinental  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

3- 5 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Page  Make-Up  and  Re-Design  Sem¬ 

inar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5-8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Senior  Management 
Workshop,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  the  Changing  Workforce” 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-10 — Poynter  Institute,  ’The  News  Library  and  the  Newsroom”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5-1 1  —  American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  API  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Reston,  Va. 

9 — Emerson  Communication  Industries  Management  Program/Ad  Club 
of  Boston/New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “What’s  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  MASS  in  mass  media?"  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston,  Mass. 

10 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Waltham,  Mass. 

12- 15 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Compensation/ 

Benefits  Planning  and  Administration  Seminar,  Hyatt  Regency 
Westshore  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

13- 15 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  The  Changing  Role  of  Quality 

Assurance”  Workshop,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

20-25 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Race,  Class  and 
Ethnicity”  Seminar,  The  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  College  Park,  Md. 

22-24 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 
Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Record-Journal,  Meriden,  Conn. 

24-26 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Health  Care  Reforms: 
Will  They  Work?  Are  They  Fair?”  Seminar,  McCormick  Center 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Leadership  in  the 
Circulation  Department”  Workshop,  St.  Louis  Marriott  Pavillion 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Writer’s  Workshop 


The  4th  Estate 


By  Jack  Hart 

Empty  words 

We  quote  our  sources  directly  as  a  way  of  adding 
something  special  to  a  story.  A  direct  quote  may  re¬ 
veal  something  of  the  speaker’s  character.  It  may  add 
special  authority  to  a  questionable,  controversial,  or 
extremely  important  statement.  It  may  be  colorful  in 
its  own  right,  a  brightener  that  enlivens  the  copy  with 
wit  or  charm  or  forceful  expression. 

In  other  words,  a  good  direct  quote  does  some  work, 
but  sometimes  direct  quotes  merely  move  information. 

Such  quotations  —  call  them  “information  quotes” 
—  usually  bog  things  down.  They  are  prime  examples 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  good  writing:  Anything 
that  does  not  add  to  a  story  detracts  from  it. 

Take  this  recently  published  example:  “It  appears 
that  only  some  bears  damage  fir  trees.  Presently,  no¬ 
body  knows  why  this  phenomenon  is  occurring,”  No¬ 
ble  said. 

The  quote  is  neither  lively  nor  necessary.  Its  stiff, 
self-conscious  tone  would  damage  just  about  any  piece 
of  writing,  and  the  misuse  of  “presently”  costs  credi¬ 
bility  with  the  best-educated  readers.  By  including  the 
full  quote  as  is,  the  writer  did  only  half  his  work. 

The  best  newswriters  take  most  of  the  words  their 
sources  offer,  sift  them,  recast  them  to  fit  the  shape 
of  their  stories  and  phrase  them  in  the  tightest  possi¬ 
ble  ways.  They  may  choose  to  remove  the  quotation 
marks  and  paraphrase  with  attribution.  Or  they  may 
simply  blend  the  information  gleaned  from  interviews 
into  the  fabric  of  their  stories. 

The  writer  on  the  bear  beat  could  have  paraphrased 
his  dull  information  quote  this  way:  Only  some  bears 
damage  firs.  Noble  said,  and  nobody  knows  why. 

Try  paraphrasing  the  following  published  quotations, 
each  of  which  took  away  more  than  it  added: 

•  “We’re  looking  for  women  throughout  the  U.S.  who 
would  be  willing  to  be  on  our  national  advisory  board 
who  are  supportive  of  women’s  issues,”  Haigh  said. 

•  “Goodwill  Industries  receives  more  than  eight 
million  pounds  of  donations  a  year;  over  half  of  it  is 
clothing,”  said  Wendy  Jordan,  Goodwill  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant. 

•  “We  have  a  small-town  atmosphere,  but  we’re 
close  to  the  conveniences  of  bigger  cities,”  said  Dar¬ 
rell  Dempster,  an  associate  broker  with  Marcus  Real¬ 
ty  Inc. 

•  “This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  that  a  one-day  national  fund-raising  event  has 
been  attempted,”  said  Sally  Leben. 

•  Finally,  during  a  brief  personal  discussion  with 
Robertson,  I  asked  him  if  the  service  was  considering 
scrapping  the  Woodsy  Owl  program.  “No,  we’re  not,” 
Robertson  said. 

Journalists  owe  their  readers  absolutely  accurate  ren¬ 
ditions  of  what  sources  say,  of  course.  The  point  is 
that  hardworking  writers  almost  always  can  improve 
on  the  way  their  sources  actually  put  their  words  to¬ 
gether.  After  all,  the  sources  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  mulling  words  over  as  they  appear  on  a  computer 
screen.  They  can’t  try  out  alternative  phrasings,  and 
they  can’t  back  up  to  fix  awkward  phrasings.  We  can, 
and  we  should. 


Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writing 
coach  at  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore. 


WHAT  A  QREAT 
TEAR  FOR  MEW5  J 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


WHAT  A  LOVSY 
YFAR  FOR  expenses/ 
TMEOLYnncS  AND 
A  PRESIPEKTIAL 
EirtTlOH  -/ 


Top  cartoonist  cited.  Stuart  Carlson  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  has  been  named  the  recipient  of  the 
National  Press  Foundation’s  Berryman  Award  for  top 
editorial  cartoonist  of  1991. 

The  $1,000  award  is  named  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  father-and-son  cartoonists. 

VIP  of  the  Year.  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  former  executive  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  honored  as  VIP  of  the  Year  by  the  alumni 
association  of  the  George  Washington  University  School 
of  Business  and  Public  Management. 

NEPA  Better  Newspaper  Contest.  The  Eagle  Tri¬ 
bune,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgar- 
town.  Mass.,  have  won  the  George  A.  Speers  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Year  Award  in  the  New  England  Press 
Association’s  Annual  Better  Newspaper  Contest.  The 
Eagle  Tribune  won  in  the  combined-daily  division  and 
the  Vineyard  Gazette  won  in  the  weekly  division. 
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ASNEs  sixty-ninth 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  will  be 
holding  their  69th  annual  meeting  in  Washington  this  week  at  a  time 
when  the  newspaper  business  hopefully  is  beginning  to  crawl  out  of 
the  recession  and  the  associations  representing  the  business  and 
marketing  side  of  newspapers  are  in  the  throes  of  merger. 

Out  of  this  will  emerge  a  consolidated  effort  by  all  the  non-news 
and  non-editorial  departments  to  create  a  more  efficient  sales  orga¬ 
nization  in  order  to  speak  with  one  voice  in  presenting  the  newspaper 
medium  to  readers  and  advertisers.  Already  there  are  glitches  in  the 
organizational  plan  and  the  transition  may  not  be  as  smooth  as  hoped 
for,  but  it  will  come  about. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  realization  that  the  old 
departmental  fiefs  in  newspaper  organizations  must  be  broken  up. 
This  has  taken  place  gradually  in  a  “one  for  all  and  all  for  one” 
atmosphere.  We  have  been  observing  more  and  more  cooperation 
between  advertising  and  news  departments  to  pursue  a  common 
goal — ^greater  appeal  to  advertisers  and  readers.  It  has  been  effec¬ 
tive. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  led  some  in  the  industry  to  suggest  that 
ASNE  should  be  a  part  of  the  consolidation.  We  hope  this  does  not 
happen. 

Even  if  some  of  the  walls  between  editorial  and  advertising  have 
crumbled,  it  is  imperative  for  the  integrity  of  the  newspaper  business 
that  editors  continue  to  have  their  own  forum  independent  of  all 
others.  Liaison  “yes” — merger  “no.” 


Doctors  bar  the  press 

Plastic  surgeons  in  California  invited  reporters  to  a  meeting  and 
then  barred  them  at  the  last  minute,  expressing  displeasure  with 
media  coverage  of  the  breast  implant  controversy. 

Since  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  halted  implant  surgery 
on  Jan.  6,  it  seems  to  us  the  doctors  are  handling  their  protest  in  the 
wrong  way.  One  doctor  is  reported  to  have  said: 

“We’ve  been  terribly  misquoted  in  this  whole  implant  business.  If 
there  are  19  successful  procedures  and  one  bad  side  effect,  all  the 
reporters  write  about  is  the  side  effect.  They  portray  everybody 
getting  an  implant  as  being  at  great  risk.  The  truth  is  misrepresented 
to  sell  newspapers.” 

According  to  his  numbers,  there  is  a  l-in-20  risk  to  the  patient.  The 
doctors  act  as  if  that  is  insignificant.  It  is  not  to  women  undergoing 
that  procedure. 

Doctors  would  have  newspapers  downplay  the  risks  and  tell  read¬ 
ers  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  operation — ^there  is  only  a  l-in-20  chance 
of  it  going  wrong. 

The  doctors  are  miffed  because  newspapers  seem  to  care  more  for 
their  readers  than  they  do  for  the  medical  profession.  That  is  just  the 
way  it  is. 
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VIEWPOINT  -  -  - 

Another  view  on  the  ‘new  journalism’ 


By  Bill  Winter 

In  his  broadside  at  market  ana¬ 
lysts  who,  he  fears,  are  dominating 
many  newsrooms  these  days  (Shop 
Talk,  Feb.  1),  Harvard  curator  Bill 
Kovach  raised  compelling  questions 
about  emerging  approaches  to  the 
complexities  of  reaching  readers. 

Specifically,  Kovach  questions 
whether  newspapers’  concerns  with 
threats  from  electronic  competition, 
declining  readership,  and  bottom- 
line  results  have  caused  an  erosion 
of  traditional  journalistic  approach¬ 
es  and  values  in  favor  of  a  much 
less  substantive  form  characterized 
by  short  stories,  flashy  graphics,  and 
little  literary  depth  or  context. 

These  are  legitimate  questions, 
and  certainly  will  be  the  focus  of 
much  hallway  and  after-hours  de¬ 
bate  at  this  week’s  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  Washington. 

However,  let  me  suggest  that, 
while  some  correctly  lament  what 


(Winter  is  president  and  executive 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute.) 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a 
front-page  story  and  a  picture  of  the 
Capitol  reporting  Washington’s 
heaviest  snowfall  in  20  years.  Not 
a  line  appeared  about  the  same  storm 
hitting  the  New  York  area  with  snow, 
rain,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  and  light¬ 
ning — though  it  would  have  war¬ 
ranted  a  “weather  story”  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

The  Times  noted  one  of  the  va¬ 
garies  of  the  censorship  regulations: 
“Because  of  censorship  restrictions 
which  allow  mention  of  storms  in 
only  one  area  of  the  country  in  any 
one  issue  of  a  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Times  does  not  print  this  morn¬ 
ing  a  report  of  weather  conditions 
which  obtained  in  New  York  yes¬ 
terday  and  afternoon.” 

After  all,  the  newspaper  implied, 
everyone  in  New  York  had  only  to 
look  out  the  window. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  4,  1942 
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they  cite  as  examples  of  newsroom 
overreaction  to  newspapers’  current 
bottom-line  difficulties,  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  many  of  the  pre¬ 
sent-day  newsroom  experiments  are 
intelligent,  well-thought-out,  and 
much  overdue. 

Given  the  realities  of  newspaper 
circulation  trends  and  changing  de¬ 
mographics,  lifestyles,  and  reader 
interests,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 


that  newsrooms  damned  well  better 
be  changing  their  approaches  to  read¬ 
ers  and  that  any  insistence  on  cling¬ 
ing  to  old  forms  and  old  newsroom 
decision-making  processes  is  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  death  —  maybe  not 
even  a  slow  death. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  journalistic  approaches  cham¬ 
pioned  so  articulately  by  Bill  Ko¬ 
vach,  approaches  that  would  refo¬ 
cus  reporting  efforts  away  from  bu¬ 
reaucratic  process  and  toward  the 
outputs  and  people-related  impacts 
of  key  societal  organizations. 

There  also  is  a  place  and  a  need 
for  the  market-driven,  “reader- 


friendly”  approaches  developed  un¬ 
der  Knight-Ridder’s  Boca  Raton  pro¬ 
ject,  Gannett’ s  News  2000,  and  oth¬ 
er  efforts  intended  to  make  news¬ 
papers  compelling  to  much  broader 
ranges  of  people. 

What  I  fear  is  that,  in  their  dis¬ 
dain  for  the  so-called  “market-driv¬ 
en”  approaches  to  news  gathering 
and  presentation,  traditionalists 
would  choke  off  risk-taking,  trial- 


and-error  with  new  and  creative 
methods  of  writing,  reporting  and 
editing,  and  development  of  new 
kinds  of  deep  and  lasting  connec¬ 
tions  between  individual  newsrooms 
and  the  communities  they  aspire  to 
reflect. 

I  have,  in  short,  a  recurring  night¬ 
mare  that  newspapers  will  go  the 
way  of  the  railroads. 

The  business  schools  have  taught 
for  some  time  that  American  rail¬ 
roads  withered  away  because  the 
people  who  ran  them  insisted  on  be¬ 
lieving  they  were  in  the  “railroad” 
business  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
(See  VIEW  on  page  50) 


Is  Communism  Dead? 
Abilene  Wants  to  Know. 

So  does  Trenton.  Oakland.  Minot.  Honolulu. 

That’s  why  readers  throughout 
America  are  turning  to  the  editorial 
page  byliner  who’s  suddenly  captured 
attention  like  no  other  in  recent  history 
—  Mikhail  Gorbachev.* 

This  commentary  —  by  one  of  the  key 
world  leaders  of  the  20th  century  —  is 
a  running  personal  interpretation  of  the 
key  political  events  shaping  the  world. 

For  more  information,  call  John  Brewer 
at  1-800-972-3550  or  fax:  212-645-3949. 

*  Within  one  week,  we  had  placed  this 
exciting  column  in  more  than  100  papers. 


The  New  York  T 


,  130  Fifth  Ave.,  9th  floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1 


Is  it  possible  that  down  the  road  20  years  or  so  the 
business  schools  might  be  substituting  the  words 
“newspaper  industry”  for  “railroad  business”? 
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Over  six  million 
Michiganders  don’t  get 
their  news  from  the 
Detroit  papers.  And  a 
good  share  of  these 
people  have  something 
else  in  common. 

They  live  in  a  thriv¬ 


ing  market  called 
Booth,  Michigan-the 
11th  largest  metro  mar¬ 
ket  in  America.  It’s  also 
the  15th  largest  retail 
market-piling  up  over 
thirteen  billion  dollars 
in  sales  annually. 


How  do  you  get  to 
these  affluent,  discrimi¬ 
nating  readers?  Just 
call  John  Thornquist  at 
(616)459-1840.  With 
eight  great  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  he’ll  show  you 
the  way  to  a  booming 


market  where  folks 
prefer  to  read  the 
news  from  their  own 
community-instead  of 
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Merger  concerns 

Some  Newspaper  Research  Council  members  would  rather  remain 
independent  than  Join  the  new  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Pigeonholed  as  a  marketing  group 
in  the  proposed  merger  of  newspa¬ 
per  industry  organizations,  some 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Research 
Council  would  rather  retain  their  in¬ 
dependence. 

“Our  vote  to  keep  NRC  indepen¬ 
dent  is  not  a  vote  against  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  advertising-sales  merg¬ 
er  of  other  associations.  We  support 
their  efforts.  We  simply  feel  news¬ 
paper  research  can  more  effective¬ 
ly  cooperate  with  the  new  group  as 
an  independent,  objective  arm  of  the 
newspaper  industry,”  stated  a  group 
of  NRC  members,  including  some 
of  its  founders,  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  organization’s  newsletter. 

The  NRC  members  were  com¬ 
menting  on  the  proposed  formation 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  which  would  merge  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  with  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing  Inc.,  which  itself  is  a  merger  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  the  NRC,  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Executives,  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association, 
the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Co-op  Network,  and  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers. 

The  open  letter  to  NRC  members 
read,  in  part,  “By  maintaining  its 
independence,  NRC  over  the  years 
has  set  its  agenda  based  on  the  re¬ 
search  needs  of  the  total  daily  news¬ 
paper,  reacting  quickly  to  research 
needs  in  advertising,  news,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  management  .  .  . 

“We  continue  to  endorse  the  .  .  . 
[merger]  concept  of  a  more  focused 
effort  for  the  industry  of  our  com¬ 
mon  advertising-marketing  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities.  Yet  we  see 


the  need  for  helping  editors  and 
publishers  better  understand  their 
unique  problems  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  objective  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  news-editorial,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  strategic  planning,”  the 
letter  continued,  adding  that  “Many 
NRC  members  contacted  share  our 
view  .  .  .  .” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  NRC 
founders  Tom  Copeland,  a  former 
NRC  president  now  retired  from 
Copley  Newspapers;  Glenn  Roberts, 
retired  from  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  currently  executive  director 
of  the  NRC;  Phil  Stout  of  the  Tul¬ 
sa  (Okla.)  World,  also  a  former  NRC 
president;  and  NRC  members  Frank 


local  level,  since  emphasis  will  be 
on  national  issues  .  ...”  the  letter 
to  NRC  members  stated. 

“The  new  association  will  have 
well  over  5,000  members.  Adver¬ 
tising  will  dominate.  Research  will 
be  a  minor  player.  The  editorial 
newspaper  groups  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded,  although  they  may  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  arm  in  the  latest  NAA 
structure. 

“They  are  not  included  for  good 
reason.  Editors  are  professionals 
whose  independence  is  their  stock 
in  trade,”  the  letter  continued. 

“Should  the  professional  inde¬ 
pendence  of  researchers  be  any 
less?” 


“We  simply  feel  newspaper  research  can  more 
effectively  cooperate  with  the  new  group  as  an  inde- 
'  pendent,  objective  arm  of  the  newspaper  industry," 
stated  a  group  of  NRC  members,  including  some  of  its 
founders. 


Kenny,  a  former  NRC  president  who 
works  with  the  Observer  &  Eccen¬ 
tric  Newspapers  in  Birmingham, 
Mich.;  Dan  Cotter  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  who  is  NRC  trea¬ 
surer;  Tony  Lanza  from  La  Presse 
in  Montreal  and  an  NRC  director; 
Joe  Ruben  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times',  and  Harry  Murphy,  who  is 
retired  from  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations. 

Unlike  other  industry  associations, 
NRC  memberships  are  granted  to  in¬ 
dividual  researchers,  not  to  the  news¬ 
papers  that  employ  them. 

Another  concern  is  that  local  re¬ 
search  issues  could  be  lost  in  the 
face  of  the  national  interests. 

“Individual  researchers  will  have 
less  opportunity  to  participate  and 
stay  informed  on  topics  useful  at  the 


NRC  executive  director  Roberts 
told  E&P  many  at  NRC  are  fearful 
that  the  organization,  which  has 
fought  very  hard  to  gain  visibility 
and  credibility,  might  fall  back  into 
obscurity. 

Research  will  be  just  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  a  big  operation. 

The  first  president  of  the  NRC, 
a  former  vice  president  of  research 
at  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Roberts 
stressed  that  his  opposition  to  NRC’s 
joining  the  merger  was  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  his  job  as  executive 
director  —  “I  retired”  —  and  that  his 
views  did  not  represent  the  NRC 
but  were  his  opinion. 

One  concern  is  that  all  the  NRC’s 
funds  —  only  about  60%  of  which 
come  from  members’  newspapers  — 
(See  MERGER  on  page  40) 
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Switzer  libel  trial  explores  ethics 

Testimony  filled  with  checkbook  journalism  and  conspiracy  charges 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

With  jurors  in  their  fourth  day  of 
deliberation  April  1,  the  $30  mil¬ 
lion  libel  action  former  Dallas  Times 
Herald  sportswriter  Jack  Taylor  has 
brought  against  former  Oklahoma 
football  coach  Barry  Switzer  is  ap¬ 
parently  proving  as  complex  to  the 
jury  as  to  journalist  observers. 

During  its  five  weeks,  both  sides 
of  the  trial  in  Austin,  Texas,  have 
debated  journalism  ethics  and  prac¬ 
tices,  fought  over  whether  a  reporter 
is  a  public  figure,  and  resurrected 
accounts  of  dirty  collegiate  football 
teams  and  checkbook  journalism. 

Taylor,  now  with  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Daily  News,  and  his  wife  Myr- 
na  Lee  Taylor  are  suing  Switzer; 
ghostwriter  Edwin  “Bud”  Shrake; 
Switzer’s  brother  attorney  Donald 
Switzer;  publishing  house  William 
Morrow  &  Co.,  a  division  of  Hearst; 
and  Prime  Time,  a  company  owned 
by  Switzer. 


that  the  Times  Herald  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  in  1987  had  paid  a  former 
Southern  Methodist  University  play¬ 
er,  Jeff  Atkins,  for  information  about 
SMU’s  corruption-tainted  football 
program. 

In  interviews,  two  former  editors 
of  the  Times  Herald  said  they  vague¬ 
ly  recalled  perhaps  one  small  pay¬ 
ment  to  Atkins,  though  both  said  the 
information  was  never  published. 

“I  can’t  even  remember  how  it 
got  to  me,”  said  C.  David  Burgin, 
Times  Herald  editor  in  1987.  “It’s 
not  something  I  brought  up.  I  re¬ 
member  I  did  agonize  over  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  checkbook  journalism 
thing.  I  remember  we  decided  we 
were  going  to  say  in  the  paper  that 
we  had  paid. 

“He  was  supposed  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  the  whole  [SMU]  thing, 
but  I  think  we  ended  up  getting 
stiffed,”  added  Burgin,  now  vice 
president  and  editor  for  the  Alame¬ 
da  Newspapers  group. 


At  the  trial,  Taylor  stirred  up  more  ethical  questions 
when  he  testified  that  the  Times  Herald  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  in  1987  had  paid  a  former  Southern  Methodist 
University  player,  Jeff  Atkins,  for  information  about 
SMU’s  corruption-tainted  football  program. 


Taylor  charges  that  he  was  de¬ 
famed  in  Switzer’s  ghostwritten  au¬ 
tobiography,  Bootlegger’s  Boy.  The 
best  seller  suggests  Taylor  conspired 
with  a  girlfriend  of  a  University  of 
Oklahoma  football  player  to  set  up 
the  player  for  a  drug-smuggling  ar¬ 
rest. 

The  spectacle  of  an  investigative 
reporter  filing  a  libel  suit  raised 
some  newspaper  industry  eyebrows. 
Indeed,  Taylor  left  the  now-defunct 
Times  Herald  after  disagreements 
with  editor  Roy  Bode  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  journalists  suing  for  libel. 

Equally  unsettling  for  some,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  the  role  of  Hearst  at¬ 
torneys  in  attempting  to  force  an¬ 
other  former  Times  Herald  sports- 
writer,  Dan  Langendorf,  to  give  up 
all  his  notes  and  office  and  home 
telephone  records. 

At  the  trial,  Taylor  stirred  up  more 
ethical  questions  when  he  testified 


Larry  Tarleton,  former  Times  Her¬ 
ald  executive  editor,  has  similarly 
vague  recollections. 

“I  remember  Atkins  or  his  agent 
went  to  Jack  [Taylor]  wanting  to 
write  a  story  about  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  at  SMU.  We  got  into  it  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  then  we  had  second 
thoughts  and  backed  out  of  it.  We 
had  questions  about  his  credibility,” 
said  Tarleton,  now  executive  editor 
of  the  News  and  Courier  and  the 
Evening  Post  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Tarleton  said  he  believed  that  the 
paper  had  paid  perhaps  $500  to 
$1,000  as  an  advance.  Nothing  was 
ever  published  based  on  Atkin’s  sto¬ 
ry,  he  said. 

On  another  ethical  issue  raised  at 
the  trial,  Washington  Post  reporter 
Scott  Armstrong  testified  on  behalf 
of  Taylor  that  Bootlegger’s  Boy  de¬ 
viated  from  accepted  journalism 
standards. 


The  book’s  editor,  Adrian  Zack- 
heim,  testified  for  his  part  that  it 
was  not  the  publisher’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  ensure  the  autobiography’s 
accuracy. 

On  the  facts  of  the  case,  John 
Duncan,  the  head  of  intelligence  for 
the  Oklahoma  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
testified  that  Taylor  had  told  him 
that  an  Oklahoma  player  was  going 
to  transport  drugs  from  Miami  af¬ 
ter  the  1988  Orange  Bowl. 

Taylor  himself  testified  that  the 
book  “contains  numerous  heinous 
and  false  accusations  against  me.” 

For  his  part,  Switzer  stoutly  de¬ 
fended  his  book,  saying  at  one  point, 
“There  was  a  conspiracy.  He  was 
up  to  his  eyeballs  in  it.” 

Switzer  and  his  attorney,  Jim 
George,  contended  that  the  trial  had 
revealed  further  evidence  that  Tay¬ 
lor  was  out  to  get  Switzer.  George 
called  Taylor  a  “pit  bull”  reporter. 

Taylor’s  attorney.  Jack  Ayres,  was 
no  less  gentle,  shouting  during  cross- 
examination  that  Switzer  was  “de¬ 
ranged”  and  saying  during  closing 
arguments  that  the  retired  coach  was 
“evil  personified.” 

Just  before  the  case  went  to  the 
jury,  Texas  District  Judge  Joseph 
Hart  ruled  reporter  Taylor  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure.  As  a  result,  the  jury  must 
conclude  that  Switzer  and  Shrake 
acted  with  legal  malice  toward  the 
reporter. 

Whatever  the  verdict,  the  whole 
show  may  be  replayed  soon:  Switzer 
has  filed  a  $6  million  countersuit, 
saying  Taylor  illegally  obtained  his 
federal  income  tax  records.  Taylor 
has  said  the  records  were  mailed  to 
him  anonymously. 

Nachman  resigns 
from  New  York  Post 

Jerry  Nachman,  who  joined  the  New 
York  Post  as  a  guest  columnist  in  1988 
and  was  named  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  on  June  1,  1989,  has  resigned 
from  the  paper. 

Nachman  will  be  succeeded  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Lou  Colasuonno,  a  24- 
year  veteran  at  the  Post. 

Nachman  told  his  staff,  “I’m  gonna 
go  to  Santa  Fe.  I’m  gonna  write  a  book. 
I’m  gonna  become  very  rich  and  even 
more  famous.” 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


Warnings  on  going  downmarket 


By  Thomas  Winship 


Here  is  a  suggested  reader’s  list  for  publishers  and 
editors  to  freshen  their  thoughts  on  the  issue  of  the 
decade  as  they  soul-search  their  way  through  the  spring 
conventions. 

Of  course,  this  issue  is  how  and  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  should  follow  the  marketplace. 

The  search  for  the  safest,  best,  and  cheapest  news¬ 
paper  strategy  has  come  front  and  center  again.  The 
reasons  are  the  uncertain  economy  and  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  very  different  forms  of  flashy  information 
peddlers  flooding  supermarkets,  airwaves,  and  movies. 

Three  exceptional  contributions  to  the  debate  re¬ 
cently  appeared.  They  are  “Rock,  Rap  and  Movies 
Bring  You  the  News”  in  Rolling  Stone,  March  5,  by 
Jon  Katz;  a  rebuttal  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  March 
22,  by  Bill  Moyers,  and  a  trilogy  of  articles,  “How 
Can  America’s  Newspaper  Be  Saved?”  in  the  spring 
issue  of  Nieman  Reports. 

On  the  chance  these  pieces  were  missed  or  cannot 
be  retrieved,  here  is  a  taste  of  them. 

Katz,  a  ’60s  journalist,  who  has  worked  more  news¬ 
rooms  in  less  time  than  any  living  mortal:  “‘Straight 
News  —  the  Old  News’  is  pooped,  confused,  and  broke. 
Each  Nielsen  survey,  each  circulation  report,  each  quar¬ 
terly  statement,  reveals  the  cultural  Darwinism  rav¬ 
aging  the  news  industry.  The  people  watching  and  read¬ 
ing  are  aging  and  dying,  and  the  young  no  longer  take 
their  place. 

“In  place  of  the  Old  News,  something  dramatic  is 
evolving,  a  new  culture  of  information  ...  A  hybrid 
New  News  ...  is  a  heady  concoction,  part  Hollywood 
film  and  tv  movie,  part  pop  music  and  pop  art,  mixed 
with  popular  culture  and  celebrity  magazines,  tabloid 
telecasts,  cable,  and  home  video. 

“Increasingly,  the  New  News  is  seizing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  mainstream  journalism,  sparking  conversations, 
and  setting  the  country’s  social  and  political  agenda. 
It  is  revolutionizing  the  way  information  reaches  peo¬ 
ple  and  moves  among  them.  It  is  changing  the  way 
Americans  evaluate  politicians  and,  shortly,  elect  them.” 

Bill  Moyers  fights  back.  From  his  pulpit  two  weeks 
later  at  New  York’s  Center  for  Communications,  he 
cited  the  fabulous  Philadelphia  Inquirer  book-length 
series  on  where  America  went  wrong  in  the  ’80s,  a 
series  for  which  400,000  readers  asked  for  reprints. 
Then  in  for  the  kill: 

“People  want  to  know  what  is  happening  to  them, 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston, 
Va.  His  column  appears  monthly). 


and  what  they  can  do  about  it.  Listening  to  America, 
you  realize  that  millions  of  people  are  not  apathetic. 
They  will  respond  to  a  press  that  stimulates  the  com¬ 
munity  without  pandering  to  it,  that  inspires  people  to 
embrace  their  responsibilities  without  lecturing  or  hec¬ 
toring  them,  that  engages  their  better  natures  without 
sugarcoating  ugly  realities  or  patronizing  their  foibles. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  reporters  can  only  hope  this 
generation  of  publishers  understands  that  what  keeps 
journalism  different  is  something  intangible.  For  all 
the  talk  of  price-earnings  ratio,  bottom  line,  readouts, 
and  restricted  stock,  what  ultimately  counts  is  the  soul 
of  the  owner.  The  test  today  for  capitalism  is  whether 
shareholders  have  souls,  too.” 

Whoever  stated  the  issue  better? 

Finally,  the  Nieman  treatise.  It  urges  editors  to  co¬ 
operate  with  publishers  in  the  struggle  to  hold  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers,  rather  than  being  haughty  news¬ 
room  isolationists.  The  authors  are  Michael  R.  Fanch- 
er,  in  collaboration  with  Kathleen  Criner  and  James 
Lessersohn,  Reid  Ashe,  Jim  Willis,  and  Jean  Gaddy 
Wilson. 

This  scholarly  effort  beseeches  newspapers  to  cling 
to  the  high  ground  as  the  premier  information  provider. 
It  should  be  required  reading  for  everyone  planning  to 
stay  in  the  news  business. 

I  have  a  special  reason  why  newspapers  should  fight 
fiercely  to  be  the  prime  source  for  important  news  and 
social  trends,  and  be  the  community  catalyst.  It  is  that 
if  we  abandon  the  high  ground,  we  will  have  lost  our 
greatest  asset  —  a  newsroom  full  of  committed  young 
journalists. 

Since  world  War  II,  newspapers  have  had  first  call 
on  the  best  and  the  brightest  journalists,  fresh  out  of 
college.  Today,  many  journalists  in  their  late  20s  and 
30s  are  questioning  the  very  future  of  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer.  Many  have  left.  Go  downmarket  and  the  print 
press  will  have  a  major  brain  drain  on  its  hands.  That 
is  a  serious  business. 

Newspapers  that  chase  the  down  market  recklessly 
may  buy  some  time  and  slightly  improve  their  bottom 
line,  but  not  for  long  in  the  world  of  Baby  Bells  and 
paperless  newspapers. 

Newspapers  that  do  adhere  to  lofty  civic  purpose 
will,  as  Moyer  says,  give  encouragement  to  the  “mil¬ 
lions  [who]  want  to  believe  that  it  is  still  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  change  America.” 

When  the  shakeout  comes  after  this  period  of  the 
Great  Downgrade,  indeed  there  will  be  fewer  serious 
papers.  Their  niche  will  be  smaller  but  their  long-range 
future  will  be  secure,  and  their  corporate  soul  will  be 
intact. 

May  we  ever  take  the  high  road.  Amen. 
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Columnist  withdraws 
bid  for  Daily  News 

Syndicated  columnist  Percy  Ross  and  several  uniden¬ 
tified  partners  have  withdrawn  as  potential  buyers  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

In  a  March  31  letter  to  Salomon  Brothers,  Ross 
wrote,  “Since  you  believe  it  is  in  your  best  interests 
not  to  submit  the  necessary  financial  information  to 
us  unless  I  reveal  the  names  of  my  partners  (even 
though  1  have  offered  to  place  $5  million  in  escrow) 

.  .  .  there  is  no  further  reason  to  negotiate.” 

Ross  —  who  first  expressed  interest  in  buying  the 
Daily  News  late  last  year  (E&P,  Dec.  21,  1991,  P.  15) 
—  added  that  he  hopes  another  buyer  will  be  found 
to  keep  the  struggling  New  York  paper  “financially 
healthy  and  on  an  upward  spiral  of  success.” 

The  Daily  News  is  one  of  the  clients  for  Ross’ 
“Thanks  a  Million”  column,  which  is  distributed  by 
Creators  Syndicate  of  Los  Angeles.  Ross  is  based  in 
Minneapolis. 

Stockholder  proposal  seeks 
closing  of  USA  Today 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

It  is  time  to  fold  USA  Today,  a  dissident  stockholder 
proposal  argues. 

At  Gannett  Co.’s  annual  meeting  April  28,  share¬ 
holders  will  vote  on  a  proposal  requesting  that  the 
board  of  directors  cancel  an  anti-takeover  “poison  pill” 
adopted  by  the  company  in  May  1990. 

Albert  Mayer,  a  New  York  City  attorney,  argues  in 
his  stockholder  proposal  that  “present  entrenched  man¬ 
agement  has  shown  its  incompetence  by  wasting  tal¬ 
ent  and  huge  sums  of  money  in  an  amount  that  will 
never  be  recovered  on  fantasies  and  personal  agendas 
such  as  .  .  .  continuing  USA  Today,  which  management 
has  run  for  about  nine  years  and  which  will  never  re¬ 
coup  its  losses  in  the  next  10  years.” 

Mayer’s  proposal  also  faults  Gannett  for  taking  on 
big  debt  to  buy  back  the  10%  stake  the  old  Gannett 
Foundation  sold  in  1991.  Headed  by  former  Gannett 
chairman  and  USA  Today  founder  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
the  foundation  is  now  known  as  the  Freedom  Forum. 

Mayer,  who  is  a  beneficial  holder  of  450  shares  of 
stock,  also  takes  a  swipe  at  Gannett’ s  board;  “Instead 
of  selecting  directors  for  their  business  acumen,  some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  chosen  only  to  show  man¬ 
agement’s  commitment  to  political  correctness  or  di¬ 
versity.” 

In  particular,  the  proposal  mocks  the  appointment 
of  former  first  lady  Rosalynn  Carter,  who  is  up  for 
re-election  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mayer  said  he  wants  the 
board  to  redeem  the  preferred  shareholder  rights  that 
were  adopted  as  an  anti-takeover  strategy.  He  said  the 
tactic  —  which  dramatically  increases  the  cost  of  a 
takeover  —  prevents  ownership  by  a  better  group. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  proposal  is  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

In  its  proxy,  the  board  argues  that  USA  Today  has 
been  “a  dramatic  consumer  and  journalistic  success” 
that  would  likely  be  profitable  already  had  there  been 
no  recession. 

It  argues  that  the  poison  pill  would  help  directors 
negotiate  the  best  price  from  a  prospective  owner.  The 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/31/92  3/24/92  4/02/91  I 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.125 

10.00 

10.125 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

35.00 

36.125 

28.125 

Capitol  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

427.00 

425.50 

450.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.125 

22.50 

18.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.00 

32.50 

25.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

43.375 

45.375 

39.875 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.125 

58.625 

51.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

26.875 

27.00 

28.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.75 

22.125 

21.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.25 

20.125 

18.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (AM) 

27.00 

27.75 

24.375 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

30.375 

31.875 

22.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.00 

15.00 

14.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.25 

25.25 

24.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.125 

24.25 

19.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.875 

35.875 

28.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

44.00 

45.25 

41.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

227.50 

233.00 

227.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/31/92  3/24/92  4/02/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.75 

11.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.75 

12.00 

13.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.375 

13.125 

9.6875 

Reuters  (c) 

56.75 

59.625 

47.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

19.625 

18.625 

18.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.75 

16.375 

17.00 

Toronto  Sun  ^Wishing  Corp.  (a) 

17.00 

16.25 

17.375 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.75 

23.00 

26.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.85 

7.75 

7.69 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

27.00 

27.375 

14.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  •  January  24, 1992 

(e)  Torstar  was  n^  traded  on  3/22/91 

j  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wortheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

shareholder  rights  plan  “ensures  that  any  such  offers 
will  be  fair  to  all  shareholders.” 

Further,  the  board  argues  redeeming  the  rights  would 
cost  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Shareholder  Mayer  acknowledges  his  proposal  has 
virtually  no  chance  of  approval. 

“In  the  past.  I’ve  written  [management]  letters  with 
my  suggestions.  This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  made  a 
shareholder  proposal,”  he  said. 

Another  stockholder  proposal  —  from  Milwaukee 
nuns  of  the  Province  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Capuchin 
Order  —  requests  management  form  a  committee  of 
outside  experts  to  regulate  the  way  cigarettes  and  liquor 
can  be  advertised  in  Gannett  newspapers  and  outdoor 
advertising. 

Management  opposes  this  proposal  as  well,  arguing 
“the  company  is  acting  in  a  socially  responsible  man¬ 
ner  concerning  the  advertising  of  tobacco  and  liquor 
products.  .  .  .” 
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Pondering  issues 

Gay  and  lesbian  journalists  hold  panel  discussion  in  New  York 


By  Tony  Case 

Can  a  journalist  who  is  gay  or 
lesbian  be  objective  when  covering 
gay  and  lesbian  issues?  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  heterosexuals  to  report  fair¬ 
ly  on  the  concerns  of  homosexuals? 

These  and  other  questions  were 
raised  at  a  recent  forum  at  New  York 
City’s  Gay  and  Lesbian  Communi¬ 
ty  Center,  sponsored  by  the  newly 
formed  New  York  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Journalists. 

Donna  Minkowitz,  who  writes  for 
New  York’s  Village  Voice  and  was 
a  panelist  at  the  forum,  told  the 
crowd  of  approximately  250,  “Be¬ 
fore  you  ask  whether  gay  or  lesbian 
journalists  can  be  objective,  you  have 
to  ask  whether  any  journalist  can 
be.  My  view  is  that  they  can’t.’’ 

She  explained,  “The  kind  of  de¬ 
cisions  about  how  to  frame,  write, 
play,  and  edit  the  news  are  based 
on  the  world  views  of  publishers, 
editors,  and  reporters,”  noting  that 
the  dilemmas  newspeople  must  face 
day  to  day  range  from  basic  ques¬ 
tions  like  “What  is  news?”  to  per¬ 
plexities  such  as  how  much  space, 
if  any,  should  be  given  to  an  anti¬ 
gay  murder  as  opposed  to  Donald 
Trump’s  romantic  woes. 

Minkowitz  maintained  that,  while 
journalists  may  possess  their  own 
individual  biases,  it  clearly  has  been 
easier  for  them  to  advocate  certain 
points  of  view. 

As  an  example,  she  noted  the  pro¬ 
military  slant  of  many  stories  that 
came  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  last 
year,  offering  that  “if  any  of  these 
reporters  had  denounced  the  war  on 
the  air,  their  work  would  have  been 
called  ‘biased.’  ” 

She  declared,  “Judgments  that 
support  the  status  quo  are  permis¬ 
sible  for  reporters  to  make;  judg¬ 
ments  that  challenge  the  status  quo 
are  not.” 

Minkowitz  went  on  to  accuse  the 
mainstream  media  of  reporting  news 
“through  lenses  far  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  homophobes  than  to  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men,”  noting  that 
many  news  stories  routinely  portray 
gays  and  lesbians  in  a  negative  light, 
or  exclude  them  altogether. 

“No  wonder  gay  and  lesbian  ado- 


New  York  Times  managing 
editor  Joseph  Lelyveld  was 
among  those  on  the  panel 

lescents  think  they’re  freaks,”  she 
said.  “No  wonder  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  suicide  rate  is  so  high.” 

She  continued,  “It’s  not  for  me 
to  dictate  to  other  lesbian  and  gay 
journalists  what  they  should  cover 
or  how  they  should  cover  it.  But, 
for  myself.  I’ve  chosen  to  do  what 
I  can  in  my  work  to  right  the  im¬ 
balance  of  a  media  tilted  so  strong¬ 
ly  by  heterosexist  biases. 

“Forcefully  injecting  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  alliances,  voices,  and  issues 
into  the  media  may  not  further  some 
illusory  notion  of  objectivity,  but  it 
will  further  the  truth.” 


and  said  that  some  of  them  “believe 
it  is  inappropriate  to  take  a  stand, 
any  stand — and  make  no  mistake, 
coming  out  is  taking  a  stand.” 

He  maintained  that  newsrooms 
traditionally  have  not  been  hos¬ 
pitable  to  gay  men  and  lesbians, 
adding  that  journalists  who  are  gay 
or  lesbian  often  are  afraid  of  being 
labeled  “gay  journalist,”  as  opposed 
to  “journalist  who  is  gay,”  or  “ac¬ 
tivist.” 

New  York  Times  managing  editor 
Joseph  Lelyveld,  another  panelist, 
called  the  gathering  “an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  show  solidarity  with  my  gay 
colleagues  at  the  Times,  but,  more 
importantly,  to  deepen  my  own 
awareness  of  your  concerns  .  .  .  and 
where  you  see  us  as  going  wrong 
or  being  neglectful  in  coverage.” 

He  called  the  formation  of  the 
chapter  “healthy,”  adding  that  the 
liberation  of  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  over  the  last  20  years 
had  been  “positive.” 

“I  think  every  thinking  person’s 
understanding  of  sexuality  .  .  .  [has] 
stretched  the  boundaries  of  what  it’s 
possible  to  discuss  in  an  honest, 
forthright  way  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  .  ”  Lelyveld  said. 

Moderator  Charles  Kaiser,  media 
critic  emeritus  of  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  and  Ferris  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Princeton  University  in 
New  Jersey,  posed  several  hypo¬ 
thetical  questions  to  the  panelists. 


“Forcefully  Injecting  gay  and  lesbian  alliances, 
voices,  and  issues  into  the  media  may  not  further 
some  illusory  notion  of  objectivity,  but  It  will  further 
the  truth.” 


Los  Angeles  Times  New  York- 
based  correspondent  Victor  F.  Zo- 
nana,  who  organized  the  chapter  last 
fall,  noted  that,  while  the  New  York 
community  center  previously  had 
played  host  to  gay  and  lesbian  pro¬ 
fessional  groups — including  organi¬ 
zations  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ar¬ 
chitects — this  was  a  first  for  jour¬ 
nalists. 

He  pointed  out  that  journalists 
usually  are  “loath  to  join  anything,” 


For  example:  If  reporting  on  the 
New  York  City  mayoral  race,  and 
three  sources  confirm  one  of  the 
candidates  is  gay,  do  you  do  a  sto¬ 
ry  on  the  grounds,  not  that  he  is 
gay,  but  that  he  is  lying  about  his 
sexual  orientation? 

Lelyveld  said  that  it  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  the  politician  had 
to  say  about  gay  issues,  but  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Times  would  “be  very 
(See  PONDERING  on  page  46) 
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Laying  it  on  the  iine 


Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  exec  says  reps’  failure  to  motivate  is  the  reason 
newspapers  have  image  problems  with  advertisers  and  ad  agencies 


Newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  have  to  motivate  their  clients 
to  begin  taking  some  “reasonable 
risks”  and  to  “exercise  their  imag¬ 
inations,”  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  executive  vice  president  Ray 
Gaulke  told  a  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association  luncheon  au¬ 
dience  recently. 

“I  hold  all  of  us  who  represent 
newspapers  responsible  for  the  sit¬ 
uation  the  newspaper  industry  now 
finds  itself  in  and  the  image  news¬ 
papers  currently  have  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,”  Gaulke  said. 

“Inflexible,  stodgy,  behind  the 
times,  non-creative,  unimaginative, 
and  on  and  on.  Not  very  flattering 
for  the  largest  advertising  medium 
in  America.” 

In  a  talk  that  first  admonished  and 
then  offered  some  advice,  Gaulke 
said,  “We  have  not  fought  hard 
enough  for  change.  We  have  not 
sold  hard  enough.  We  have  not 
served  our  newspaper  clients  well. 

“One  of  the  things  I  learned  from 
the  advertising  agency  business  is 
that  you  have  to  be  tough  with  your 
clients.  You  have  to  tell  them  they 
are  doing  things  wrong.  You  have 
to  be  brutally  honest.  You  have  to 
attack  and  kill  all  the  sacred  cows. 
You  have  to  take  risks.” 


Ray  Gaulke 

been  afraid  to  tell  them  that  if  they 
priced  their  ROP  food  ads  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  CPM,  we  could  get  them 
lots  of  business  they  don’t  now  have. 

“I  think  we  have  been  not  only 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  been 
afraid  to  be  agents  for  change  in  the 
newspaper  business.  1  think  we  have 
become  co-dependent  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry.” 

Gaulke  said  national  advertisers 
want  to  use  newspapers,  but  first 


“We  have  not  fought  hard  enough  for  change.  We 
have  not  sold  hard  enough.  We  have  not  served  our 
newspaper  clients  well.” 


Gaulke,  who  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Week¬ 
end,  also  recalled  his  ad  agency  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  a  few  points. 

“When  I  was  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  we  never  lost  a  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  when  we  were  tough,  when  we 
were  honest,  when  we  took  risks, 
when  we  were  ahead  of  the  client. 

“We  lost  the  business  when  we 
became  conservative,  when  we  did 
what  the  client  asked  us  to  do,  when 
we  were  afraid  to  present  break¬ 
through  work,  or  when  we  were  not 
motivated  to  do  breakthrough  work. 

“I  think  we  have  been  afraid  to 
tell  newspapers  the  truth.  We  have 


they  want  newspapers  to  become 
“advertiser  friendly.” 

“That’s  our  job,”  he  told  the  reps. 
“Newspapers  will  not  do  this  for 
themselves.  We  must  do  it  for  them.” 

Gaulke  said  the  “ingredients”  of 
user  friendliness  include: 

•  Creation  of  a  seamless  repre¬ 
sentative  system. 

“We  must  somehow  become  a 
network  like  NBC  —  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Broadcasting  Company.  We  must 
represent  more  than  our  newspapers. 
We  must  represent  our  industry.” 

•  Putting  pressure  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  develop  workable 
one-order/one-bill  systems. 


“We  have  talked  about  this  far 
too  long  and  have  too  little  to  show 
for  all  the  rhetoric.  It’s  up  to  us  to 
make  this  happen.” 

•  Developing  realistic  pricing  for 
national  advertisers. 

“If  we  want  business  from  mag¬ 
azines  we  have  to  have  magazine- 
type  CPM  pricing.” 

•  Showing  advertisers  how  to  use 
the  firepower  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  system  to  build  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

•  Making  sure  newspapers  exe¬ 
cute  the  deal. 

“Too  many  of  our  ideas  are  one- 
offs.  They  don’t  lead  to  annual 
events  and  they  don’t  lead  to  repeat 
business.  Why  can’t  our  industry 
create  a  Bud  Bowl  that  gets  repeated 
year  after  year?  Why  should  an  FSI 
company  kick  off  professional  foot¬ 
ball  and  not  our  industry?  Why 
wasn’t  there  an  industrywide  event 
to  kick  off  the  Winter  Olympics?  It 
isn’t  because  there  isn’t  strong  ad¬ 
vertiser  interest  in  the  idea.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  there  isn’t  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  interest  in  the  idea.” 

Gaulke  also  believes  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  must  stop  some  of 
the  traditional  activities  that  are  non¬ 
productive. 

The  “annual  trek”  of  newspaper 
ad  directors  to  New  York  City,  he 
said,  “is  a  non-productive  tradition 
that  gives  our  business  a  bad  name.” 

In  place  of  that  activity,  he  said, 
“let’s  trot  out  some  really  smart  pub¬ 
lishers  who  can  talk  about  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  business  and  how  the 
newspapers  can  work  to  build  it.” 

Gaulke  also  urged  the  newspaper 
industry  to  “cut  down  the  paper  trails 
that  also  have  been  a  tradition  in 
the  business.” 

He  urged  newspapers  and  reps  to 
communicate  on  a  “need  to  know 
basis”  and  “not  work  to  justify  our 
existence.” 

Dividend 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  13.5^  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  and  Class  B  common  stock.  It 
is  payable  May  1  to  shareholders  of 
record  as  of  April  10. 
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Seymour  Topping  assumes  the  ASNE  presidency 

Says  newspapers  must  better  project  their  image  as  the 
primary  information  source  that  is  indispensabie  to  democracy 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

At  a  time  when  the  industry  is 
focused  as  never  before  on  customer 
service,  the  incoming  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  presi¬ 
dent  is  reminding  newspapers  that 
they  also  need  to  promote  their  most 
important  service:  ensuring  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  democracy. 

In  a  letter  to  ASNE  committee 
leaders,  Seymour  Topping  says 
newspaper  readers  and  advertisers 
have  come  to  expect  good  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  service,  but  “some¬ 
how  there  is  less  awareness  among 
our  customers  of  the  primary  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  newspaper. 

“Many  seem  no  longer  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  newspaper  as  distinct 
from  other  media  as  the  primary  in¬ 
formation  source  and  public  forum 
indispensable  to  our  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  wrote  in  the  March  23 
letter. 

Too  many  people,  especially 
young  people,  simply  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  newspaper  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  “homogenized  cap¬ 
sules  of  information  and  fleeting  im¬ 
ages  dumped  electronically  into  their 
often  passive  mental  receptacles. 

“They,  and  too  many  of  their  el¬ 
ders,  do  not  view  the  newspaper  for 
what  it  is:  print  that  stimulates,  en¬ 
dures,  can  be  reviewed,  challenged, 
and  offers  a  forum  for  response; 
print  that  is  capable  of  grappling  in 
depth  with  the  central  concerns  of 
their  community,  nation,  and  world.” 

Topping  is  urging  all  ASNE  com¬ 
mittees  to  consider  how  they  can 
better  promote  the  message  that 
“newspapers  inspire  good  citizen¬ 
ship.” 

One  proof  of  that.  Topping  sug¬ 
gests,  is  the  link  between  declining 
voting  rates  and  the  increasing  re¬ 
placement  of  newspaper  reading  with 
television  viewing. 

“A  measure  of  self-promotion,” 
he  writes,  “will  serve  the  nation  as 
well  as  circulation.” 

Topping  himself  could  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  way  newspapers 
chronicle  democratic  —  and  totali¬ 
tarian  —  values  at  work  in  the  world. 

Since  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour- 


Seymour  Topping 


nalism  in  1943,  Topping  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  China  civil  war,  the  French 
Indochina  war,  the  U-2  spy  plane 
affair,  the  split  between  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  has  been  Peking  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  old  International  News 
Service,  an  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  or  correspondent  in  Nanking, 
London,  French  Indochina  and 
Berlin,  and  New  York  Times  chief 
Moscow  correspondent  during  the 
grim  days  of  the  early  1960s. 


Topping  has  been  with  the  Times 
since  1959.  He  was  foreign  editor 
from  1966  to  1976,  then  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  a  year  before  serv¬ 
ing  as  managing  editor  for  a  decade. 

Since  Jan.  1,  1987,  “Top,”  as  he 
is  universally  known,  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  editorial  development  for 
the  New  York  Times  Company  Re¬ 
gional  Newspapers,  which  publish¬ 
es  24  daily  and  eight  non-daily  pa¬ 
pers. 

His  experience  with  these  news¬ 
papers,  most  located  in  the  South¬ 


east  or  California,  has  perhaps  in¬ 
spired  another  priority  for  Topping 
at  ASNE:  smaller-circulation  pa¬ 
pers. 

“We  are  going  to  reach  out  more 
than  we  have  in  the  past  to  service 
the  newspapers  with  circulations  be¬ 
low  50,000,  which,  after  all,  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  1,575  dailies  in 
the  United  States,”  Topping  said  in 
an  interview. 

The  demand  is  clearly  there.  Top¬ 
ping  said. 

He  noted  that  for  the  past  sever¬ 
al  years  some  of  the  best-attended 
sessions  at  ASNE  conventions  have 
been  the  small  newspaper  workshops 
run  by  James  Herman,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  newsroom  services  for  Ot- 
taway  Newspapers. 

Among  the  specific  ideas  ASNE 
is  considering  is  working  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Readership  Committee  to 
form  teams  of  editorial,  circulation, 
and  advertising  experts  that  would 
visit  small  newspapers  and  offer 
help  on  site. 

Topping  is  also  considering  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  small  newspapers  in 
a  particularly  vexing  area  for  them: 
minority  staffing. 

“I  think  small  newspapers  have 
been  taking  a  bashing  on  the  ques¬ 


tion  of  minority  hiring.  However, 
the  criticism  has  not  always  been 
fair  and  not  always  taken  full  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  problems  these  pa¬ 
pers  face  in  this  area,”  Topping  said. 

The  biggest  problem,  of  course, 
is  that  small  newspapers  —  which 
have  a  hard  time  attracting  minor¬ 
ity  applicants  in  the  first  place  — 
hire  and  train  minority  journalists, 
only  to  find  them  lured  away  by 
bigger  papers. 

One  initiative  ASNE  is  launch- 
(See  TOPPING  on  page  51 ) 


Too  many  people,  especially  young  people,  simply 
see  no  difference  between  newspaper  information  and 
the  “homogenized  capsules  of  information  and  fleeting 
images  dumped  electronically  into  their  often  passive 
mental  receptacles.  ” 
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Gag  order  on  attorneys  handicaps  media 


Reporters  covering  the  Rodney  King  beating  triai  in  Southern 
Caiifornia  say  Judge’s  gag  hampers  compiete  coverage 


By  M.L.  Stein 


Reporters  covering  the  Rodney 
King  beating  trial  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  are  working  under  two  hand¬ 
icaps:  no  eating  facility  in  the  court¬ 
house  and  a  gag  order  against  at¬ 
torneys  speaking  to  the  media. 

The  first  is,  at  worst,  a  minor  ir¬ 
ritation  that  is  partly  offset  by  a 
catering  truck  that  rolls  up  to  the 
isolated  courthouse  a  couple  of  times 
a  day. 

The  gag  order,  however,  presents 
a  serious  block  to  full  coverage,  re¬ 
porters  say.  In  the  first  few  days  of 
the  trial  they  had  virtually  unlimit¬ 
ed  access  to  attorneys  for  both  sides 
during  trial  breaks,  obtaining  useful 
information  on  upcoming  witness¬ 
es,  trial  strategy  and  points  of  law. 

Since  the  gag  became  effective 
March  11,  prosecution  and  defense 
lawyers  will  not  give  the  press  the 
time  of  day.  They  would  not  even 
talk  to  an  E&P  correspondent  who 
assured  them  his  questions  would 
not  touch  on  the  trial  itself. 

Ostensibly,  the  prohibition  repre¬ 
sents  an  agreement  between  the  tri¬ 
al  judge  and  the  attorneys  but  a  tran¬ 
script  reveals  that  the  latter  went 
along  with  it  under  strong  judicial 
pressure.  The  transcript  also  indi¬ 
cates  an  unusually  negative  attitude 
toward  the  media  by  the  court  and 
the  trial  lawyers. 


Linda  Deutsch,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  many  high-profile  trials  for  the 
Associated  Press,  is  among  those 
coping  with  the  judge’s  gag  order 
on  attorneys  during  the  Rodney 
King  beating  trial  in  California. 

Photo  by  M  L.  Stein 


rural  town  of  Simi  Valley  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Ventura  County  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  an  impartial  jury  could 
not  be  impaneled  in  Los  Angeles. 

Some  50  local,  national,  and  in¬ 
ternational  media  representatives  are 
covering  the  trial  in  a  tiny  court¬ 
room  with  a  45-person  seating  ca¬ 
pacity.  Sixteen  of  the  seats  are  al¬ 
located  to  the  media. 


Both  Deutsch  and  Cannon  said  the  main  advantage 
of  out-of-court  interviews  is  that  lawyers  can  explain 
complicated  points  of  law  and  reporters  can  possibly 
learn  about  upcoming  legal  moves. 


The  trial  involves  four  Los  An¬ 
geles  police  officers  accused  of  the 
sustained  beating  of  black  motorist 
King  after  a  high-speed  auto  chase 
shortly  after  midnight  on  March  3, 
1991.  The  assault  with  batons  was 
videotaped  by  a  nearby  resident  and 
the  airing  of  the  film  on  local  and 
national  television  provoked  national 
outrage  and  calls  for  a  curb  on  po¬ 
lice  brutality. 

So  much  furor  erupted  from  the 
tape  that  the  trial  was  moved  to  the 


The  speaking  gag  resulted  from 
an  in-camera  session  of  the  attor¬ 


neys  and  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court 
Judge  Stanley  Weisberg,  who  began 
the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  had 
turned  on  the  television  the  night 
before  to  watch  Super  Tuesday  pri¬ 
mary  returns  and  instead  saw  King 
trial  lawyers  being  interviewed. 

In  the  transcript  of  that  proceed¬ 
ing,  Weisberg  asks  the  lawyers: 
“What  is  your  thought  about  why 
you  want  to  talk  to  the  press?  Is 


there  some  particular  motivation  or 
reason  why  anybody  talks  to  the 
press?  Other  than  the  fact  that  the 
press  asks  you  to  talk  to  them,  and 
you  are  trying  to  be  nice  by  being 
responsive  to  the  press?” 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Terry 
White  responded  that  the  office  has 
a  policy  of  being  “responsive  to  the 
press,”  but  said  that,  if  the  other  at¬ 
torneys  agreed,  a  gag  “wouldn’t 
bother  me  a  bit.” 

Defense  attorney  Michael  Stone, 
who  admitted  giving  the  most  me¬ 
dia  interviews,  explained  that  “for 
the  first  time  the  media  is  having 
to  deal  with  things  in  this  case  oth¬ 
er  than  a  selective  and  stilted  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  videotape,  together  with 
the  myopic  commentary  by  news 
media  people  ...  I  felt  like  ...  it 
was  a  proper  time  to  begin  to  show 
the  public,  at  least  through  the  me¬ 
dia  interviews,  that  there  was  an¬ 
other  side  to  this  case.” 

Another  defense  lawyer,  Paul  De- 
pasquale,  excused  his  availability 
to  reporters  by  saying,  “A  very  thick 
layer  of  editorialization”  has  em¬ 
anated  from  the  prosecution  and  the 
press,  which  is  disposed  to  take  a 
very  sensationalist  approach  to  a 
policeman  facing  criminal  charges 
.  .  .  They  are  interested  in  what 
makes  cops  look  bad.” 

He  predicted  that  upon  the  press’s 
learning  about  the  gag,  “they  will 
be  all  sad  and  they  will  have  one 
big  blitz  about  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  be  over.” 

Weisberg  appeared  to  leave  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  attorneys  did  not 
go  along  with  a  no-interview  poli¬ 
cy,  he  would  impose  one  from  the 
bench. 

“If  I  perceive  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  going  on  outside  of  the  court¬ 
room  that  has  the  potential  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  impact  on  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
then  I  will  have  to  intercede,”  he 
warned. 

The  judge  went  on:  “I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  press  is  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  your  remarks  .... 
They  have  it  in  court.  They  have 
your  demonstrations  and  questions 
and  answers  and  everything  in  court. 
I  don’t  know  why  they  need  any 
more  than  that  ....  We  are  certainly 
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not  interfering  with  their  right  of 
free  speech  or  the  right  of  the  press 
to  report  what  they  want.” 

From  a  meeting  with  the  judge, 
reporters  gathered  that  he  was  large¬ 
ly  concerned  over  television  inter¬ 
views  with  attorneys.  TV  crews  had 
been  besieging  attorneys  outside  the 
courtroom  several  times  a  day. 

Los  Angeles  Times  tv  critic 
Howard  Rosenberg  wrote  that  Stone 
“argued  his  case  even  more  bluntly 
and  dynamically  during  televised 
press  conferences  .  .  .  than  in  the 
courtroom  .  .  .  His  lively  trashings 
of  prosecution  witnesses  inevitably 
surfaced  as  sound  bites  in  nightly 
newscasts.” 

“Television  was  the  problem  all 
right  but  a  gag  order  should  be  the 
last  resource  to  insure  a  fair  trial,” 
said  the  Associated  Press’  Linda 
Deutsch,  who  is  covering  the  trial, 
one  of  the  many  high-profile  cases 
she  has  reported. 

“The  gag  order  says,  in  essence, 
that  the  judge  doesn’t  trust  the  jury 
to  follow  his  admonition  not  to 
watch  tv  or  read  newspapers  about 
the  trial.” 

In  his  meeting  with  attorneys  on 
the  gag  order,  Weisberg  expressed 
fear  that  the  unsequestered  jurors 
could  be  exposed  to  family  mem¬ 
bers  or  friends,  who  might  relate 
what  they  read  or  saw  concerning 
the  trial. 

Earlier,  Weisberg  nettled  the  press 
by  refusing  to  release  even  the  blank 
questionnaires  for  prospective  ju¬ 
rors.  He  relented  after  counsel  for 
the  AP,  Copley  Newspapers,  and  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  argued 
that  two  recent  appellate  decisions 
held  that  the  press  and  the  public 
are  entitled  to  see  written  answers 
by  panelists  at  the  time  they  are 
questioned  in  the  jury  box. 

Weisberg  had  voiced  fear  that  a 
reporter  might  use  the  information 
to  contact  a  juror. 

The  court  finally  allowed  the  me¬ 
dia  to  have  only  one  copy  of  each 
completed  questionnaire,  which  had 
to  be  copied  in  the  courtroom  while 
a  juror  was  being  examined.  Later 
the  AP,  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles, 
Times  and  Copley  paid  $2,000  for 
photocopying  all  the  questionnaires. 

However  the  ongoing  gag  rule  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  bothersome  as¬ 
pect  of  the  trial  for  the  press. 

Lou  Cannon  of  the  Washington 
Post  called  the  gag  “baffling.”  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  invoked  af¬ 
ter  the  prosecution  had  presented  the 
bulk  of  its  case.  Before  that,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  defense  lawyers  had  a  field 
day  holding  interviews  and  press 
conferences. 

“I  don’t  like  gag  orders,  but  if 
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there  is  one  it  should  have  applied 
to  the  entire  trial,”  he  said.  “The 
prosecution  should  have  the  same 
privilege  of  talking  to  the  press.” 

Both  Deutsch  and  Cannon  said 
the  main  advantage  of  out-of-court 
interviews  is  that  lawyers  can  ex¬ 
plain  complicated  points  of  law  and 
reporters  can  possibly  learn  about 
upcoming  legal  moves. 


mented  on  the  gag,  “There  have 
been  complaints  of  inaccurate  re¬ 
porting  in  this  case.  Yet,  by  keep¬ 
ing  us  away  from  attorneys,  they 
are  restricting  accuracy.  If  they  don’t 
like  our  reporting,  it’s  their  own 
fault.” 

As  to  the  questionnaires,  Murphy 
said  that  in  her  10  years  of  trial  re¬ 
porting,  she  had  never  encountered 


“There  have  been  complaints  of  inaccurate  report¬ 
ing  in  this  case.  Yet,  by  keeping  us  away  from  attor¬ 
neys  they  are  restricting  accuracy.” 


Deutsch  noted  that  the  press  had 
discovered  only  in  court  that  alleged 
assault  victim  Rodney  King  would 
not  be  called  as  a  prosecution  wit¬ 
ness,  thus  killing  any  chance  for  an 
advance  story.  Nor  can  the  press 
find  out  why  King  was  not  called. 

Cannon  scoffed  at  the  official  des¬ 
ignation  of  a  “voluntary”  gag  order. 

“It  was  done  under  pressure,”  he 
asserted.  “They  [the  attorneys]  had 
no  choice.” 

Norma  Meyer  of  Copley  News 
Service  contended  that,  because  of 
the  change  of  trial  venue,  it  was 
even  more  important  for  reporters 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  attorneys. 

“We’re  miles  from  L.A.,  where 
there  is  the  most  interest  in  the  case 
and  our  readers  need  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  get,”  she  went  on. 
“The  gag  is  ridiculous.” 

Meyer  recalled  that,  when  a  ju¬ 
ror  was  dismissed  during  the  trial, 
the  press  was  unable  to  learn  the 
reason  since  neither  the  court  nor 
the  lawyers  would  discuss  it. 

Another  trial  reporter,  Barbara 
Murphy  of  the  Daily  News,  corn- 


such  difficulty  in  getting  a  document. 

Still,  the  media  are  not  entirely 
in  the  cold  at  the  trial.  An  unused 
courtroom  —  no  food  or  drink  al¬ 
lowed  —  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
pressroom  containing  25  telephones. 
Most  of  the  space  is  taken  over  by 
tv  and  radio. 

There  also  is  another  room  that 
was  designated  as  a  media  inter¬ 
view  area  and  was  used  as  such  be¬ 
fore  the  gag  imposition. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Superi¬ 
or  Court  and  the  Ventura  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  furnished  me¬ 
dia  people  with  maps  of  the  area 
and  a  list  of  nearby  restaurants. 

Each  evening,  Sandi  Gibbons, 
public  information  officer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  District  Attorney’s  Of¬ 
fice,  handed  out  a  list  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  witnesses  to  be  called  the  next 
day. 

The  print  media  are  allowed  two 
pool  cameras  in  the  courtroom  and 
tv,  one.  If  he  does  not  like  what  is 
being  aired.  Judge  Weisberg  can  cut 
off  the  tv  picture  with  a  switch  on 
his  bench. 


Ex-AmEx  exec  sues  WSJ  for  $50  million 


A  former  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany  executive  has  filed  a  $50  mil¬ 
lion  libel  suit  against  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  its  reporter  Bryan  Bur- 
rough,  co-author  of  the  best-seller 
Barbarians  at  the  Gate. 

Harry  L.  Freeman,  who  retired  as 
an  American  Express  executive  vice 
president  in  1989,  charged  that  a 
Sept.  24,  1990,  article  by  Burrough 
in  the  Journal,  titled  “How  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Orchestrated  a  Smear 
of  Rival  Edmond  Safra”  falsely 
turned  Freeman  into  “the  principal 
villain  of  the  novel-like  blend  of 
fiction  and  fact  that  Burrough  would 
turn  into  a  Journal  article  and  a 
book.” 

The  article  —  which  the  lawsuit 


maintained  is  the  longest  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Journal  —  detailed  the 
alleged  international  “smear”  cam¬ 
paign  against  Safra  by  Freeman  and 
other  AmexCo  executives. 

In  his  suit,  filed  March  31  in  New 
York,  Freeman  charged  that  in  their 
approach  to  the  story,  Burrough  and 
managing  editor  Norman  Pearlstein 
were  seeking  to  develop  a  Page-One 
story  that  could  be  developed  into 
a  book,  as  had  been  done  with  Bar¬ 
barians  at  the  Gate.  A  book  by  Bur¬ 
rough  about  the  matter  is  due  for 
release  this  spring. 

Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger  May 
said  the  suit  is  without  merit  and 
the  company  will  defend  itself  vig¬ 
orously. 
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College  cartoonist  peddles  his  wares 

Employs  creative  stratagems  to  attract  attention  of  potential  employers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Journalism  students  have  been 
known  to  employ  creative  stratagems 
to  attract  the  attention  of  potential 
employers  and  Steve  Breen  is  right 
on  top  of  the  list. 

Breen,  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
The  Highlander  at  the  University  of 
California,  Riverside,  has  set  his 
heart  and  mind  on  using  his  skill 
professionally. 

So  much  so  that  the  21 -year-old 
senior  has  been  subscribing  to  var¬ 
ious  newspapers,  studying  their  con¬ 
tent  —  particularly  local  coverage 
—  and  tailoring  cartoons  and  cari¬ 
catures  for  their  readership,  which 
he  mails  to  editors. 

Actually,  Breen  already  has  scored 
professionally.  Newsweek  has  run 
one  of  his  cartoons  as  has  the  Hemet 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

The  Newsweek  drawing  showed 
two  Soviet  army  officers  standing 
outside  the  Kremlin  that  has  been 
renamed  “Kmarx.”  Shoppers  are 
emerging  from  the  store.  One  offi¬ 
cer  says  to  the  other:  “I  don’t  know 
about  you,  comrade,  but  some  of 
these  reforms  are  happening  a  little 
too  quickly  for  me.” 

Breen  has  won  the  Dick  Locher 
Award  given  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Editorial  Cartoonists  and 
most  recently  was  awarded  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  award 
for  the  best  college  cartoonist,  which 
brought  him  a  $2,000  cash  prize  and 
the  Charles  E.  Schulz  Award  plaque. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
one  of  the  papers  to  which  he  sub¬ 
scribed,  did  not  hire  him  but  sent 
him  a  note  that  called  his  cartoons 
“great,”  and  added,  “we  already  have 
a  guy.” 
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Steve  Breen 

One  cartoon  aimed  at  the  Courant 
features  a  huge  arm  labeled  “Hart¬ 
ford”  holding  a  spool  of  “red  tape” 
that  is  entwined  around  a  cap-and- 
gowned  figure  named  “UCONN.” 
Breen  had  read  Courant  stories  about 
funding  problems  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut. 

“I  stick  mainly  to  local  and  state 
issues,”  Breen  explained.  “I  figure 
newspapers  get  all  kinds  of  stuff  on 
world  issues  from  the  syndicates.” 

After  noting  in  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  that  the  state’s  lot¬ 
tery  is  short  on  customers,  Breen 
whipped  out  a  cartoon  for  the  pa¬ 
per  that  depicted  a  fisherman  la¬ 
beled  “Oregon  Lottery”  dropping  a 
line  in  the  water  where  a  lone  fish 
marked  “Ticket  Buyers”  is  snooz¬ 
ing  away. 

Despite  his  current  concentration 


on  local  subjects,  Breen  can  and 
does  tackle  broader  topics. 

One  of  his  cartoons  portrays  Kit¬ 
ty  Kelley  —  spade  in  hand  —  in  her 
backyard  garden.  Seed  packages  in 
the  form  of  covers  for  Kelley’s  book 
about  Nancy  Reagan  are  impaled  on 
growing  stalks.  “The  key  is  plenty 
of  fertilizer,”  says  a  smiling  Kelley. 

Other  newspapers  at  which  Breen 
has  aimed  cartoons  include  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  in  Norfolk. 

Adviser  Harold  Reynolds,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  at  the  Press- 
Enterprise  and  the  Courant  who  has 
hired  cartoonists,  is  one  of  Breen’s 
strongest  boosters. 

“Steve  has  a  sharp,  creative  eye. 
He  makes  our  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages  sparkle,  and  now  and  then  he 
manages  an  illustration  for  a  news 
or  feature  story.  I  think  he’s  a  fu¬ 
ture  superstar.” 

First  Amendment 
center  established 

Penn  State’s  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication  has  established  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Center  for  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  at  the  University  Park  cam¬ 
pus. 

The  center’s  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  and  information 
about  First  Amendment  freedoms. 
Seminars  are  planned  for  school 
groups  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions.  Robert  D.  Richards,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and  law,  will 
direct  the  center. 
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Our  class  Series^”  Newspaper  Management  systems  thrive  on 
HP's  3000  and  9000  series,  IBM's  RISC  System/ 6000  and  Digital's 

V\X  computers,  with  a  variety  of  popular  operating  systems. 

MPE/iX,  ADC,  HP-UX,  VMS,  to  name  a  few. 

It  all  hods  down  to  unprecedented  hardware  freedom  and  flexibil¬ 
ity.  After  all,  your  computer  shouldn't  he  the  issue  when  you  want  the 
hest  Newspaper  Management  software  in  the  business. 

Collier- Jackson.  After  16  years,  we're  still  making  headlines. 

Call  us  today  at  813-872-9990. 

CompuServe 

Cdlier-Jackson 


See  us  at  ANIA 
Booth  836 


class  Series  is  a  traJemark  of  CompuServe/ Collier- Jackson.  All  other  product  names  men¬ 
tioned  herein  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  he  trademiirks  and/ or  registered  trademarks 
of  their  respective  companies. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Judge  does  not 
order  investigation 
of  ieaked  document 

A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  judge  refused 
to  order  an  investigation  into  the 
leak  to  the  Plain  Dealer  of  a  de¬ 
position  in  which  the  Ohio  state  au¬ 
ditor  reportedly  admitted  having  had 
an  affair  with  an  employee. 

Lillian  J.  Greene,  a  judge  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
rejected  a  motion  filed  by  auditor 
Thomas  E.  Ferguson’s  attorneys  ask¬ 
ing  the  judge  to  determine  who  had 
leaked  the  document  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper,  which  reported  de¬ 
tails  of  the  deposition  in  stories. 

Greene  said  she  ruled  on  the  is¬ 
sue  after  a  closed-door  meeting  with 
lawyers  for  both  sides. 

“It’s  done.  It’s  over.  It  can’t  be 
retracted,”  the  judge  said.  “There’s 
no  way  for  me  to  find  out.  I  said 
to  just  get  on  with  the  case.” 

The  deposition  was  given  last 
November  as  evidence  in  a  $1.25 
million  lawsuit  filed  against  Fergu¬ 
son  by  Elizabeth  Tschantz,  a  former 
administrator  in  Ferguson’s  Canton 
office. 


The  suit,  filed  in  1987  in  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
claims  Ferguson  coerced  Tschantz 
into  a  sexual  relationship  and  forced 
her  to  pressure  employees  for  po¬ 
litical  contributions. 

Tschantz  claims  she  suffered  a 
mental  breakdown  as  a  result.  Fer¬ 
guson  has  denied  the  allegation  of 
sexual  harassment.  He  noted  that 
Tschantz  has  been  put  on  leave  by 
the  state  for  mental  disability. 

The  Plain  Dealer  reported  Fer¬ 
guson  admitted  in  the  deposition  to 
having  sex  with  Tschantz  on  about 
30  occasions.  Ferguson  said 
Tschantz  initiated  the  affair  in  1983, 
but  it  later  became  a  “mutual  rela¬ 
tionship”  and  it  ended  in  1985,  the 
newspaper  said. 

Lawyers  for  both  sides  declined 
to  discuss  the  case,  citing  a  court 
order  limiting  public  discussion.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  lawyers  had  argued  that 
leaking  the  deposition  amounted  to 
a  violation  of  that  order.  Tschantz’ s 
lawyers  denied  leaking  the  deposi¬ 
tion  and  suggested  that  Ferguson’s 
lawyers  might  have  done  so  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  public  sympathy  or  frame 
Tschantz  on  a  contempt-of-court 
charge.  The  trial  is  scheduled  for 
July  20. 

—  AP 


Klan  leader 
threatens  to 
sue  college  paper 

A  Ku  Klux  Klan  leader  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  sue  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Eau  Claire  student  newspa¬ 
per  for  refusing  to  run  a  Klan  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

The  15-member  editorial  board  of 
The  Spectator,  the  weekly  student 
newspaper,  unanimously  voted 
March  1  to  reject  the  Klan’s  1“  x 
2"  advertisement,  editor  Matt  Miller 
said. 

“None  of  us  felt  comfortable  ac¬ 
cepting  anything  from  that  group,” 
Miller  said.  “We  all  felt  so  strong¬ 
ly  that  we  don’t  agree  with  their 
stands  that  we  don’t  want  that  in 
our  paper  at  all.” 

Klan  spokesman  Kenneth  Peter¬ 
son  of  Janesville  said  the  organi¬ 
zation,  long  known  as  a  white- 
supremacist  group,  now  describes 
itself  as  a  promoter  of  “white  pride. 
We  want  equal  rights  for  all;  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  for  none.” 

The  same  ad,  which  lists  a 
Janesville  phone  number  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  information  about  the 
group,  has  run  in  the  student  paper 
at  UW-Whitewater  since  January. 
Peterson  said  it  also  is  running  in 
40  general-circulation  Wisconsin 
newspapers,  mostly  weeklies. 

“There  have  been  a  few  papers 
turn  it  down,”  he  said. 

Peterson  said  he  had  asked  Miller 
whether  the  paper  would  run  an  in¬ 
formational  or  promotional  ad  for 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
Miller  said  it  would. 

That  remark  would  be  the  basis 
for  any  legal  action  against  the  news¬ 
paper,  Peterson  said. 

“We  have  the  same  right,”  he 
said.  “It  is  totally  unfair.” 

“We  can  choose  what  content  to 
run,”  Miller  said.  “We  feel  pretty 
comfortable  with  it  legally.” 

—  AP 

Actress  settles 
libel  suit  against 
British  daily 

Actress  Kim  Basinger  settled  a 
libel  suit  against  the  Daily  Express 
of  London,  England,  which  falsely 
reported  that  the  Hollywood  star  had 
been  a  cocaine  addict. 

—  AP 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX®  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GO^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX®  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Creative  Technologies 
Worldwide 
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IN  THE  JUNGLE 
OF  NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY, 
BEWARE  OF  PAPER  TIGERS 


The  dramatic  changes  in  the  standard  newspnnt  business 
have  turned  the  market  into  a  jungle  in  which  only  the 
strong  will  survive. 

Strength  exists  in  planning;  in  investing  in  the  future;  in 
building  on  resources;  and  in  making  a  commitment  to 
your  customers. 

Planning  for  tomorrow’s  demands 

Recycling  has  become  a  fact  of  life  for  our  industries.  To 
meet  present  and  future  demands,  CP  Forest  has  dedicated 
its  two  largest  mills  entirely  to  the  production  of  recycled 
content  newsprint,  at  content  levels  which  meet 
government  standards  until  at  least  the  year  2000. 

Building  on  strength 

CP  Forest  is  part  of  Canadian  Pacific.  As  such,  we  have 
enormous  resources  behind  us  as  well  as  over  a  century  of 
accumulated  knowledge. 

Investing  in  our  commitment 

Between  1987  and  1995  CP  Forest  will  have  invested 
upwards  of  $1.7  billion  (US)  in  new  technology. 


Our  mills  are  second  to  none  on  this  continent.  Productivity 
is  up.  Costs  are  down.  We’re  ready  to  face  the  future. 

Providing  for  our  customers 

The  industry  cannot  continue  as  it  has  over  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  the  time  for  you  to  look  objectively  at  your 
newsprint  supply.  This  is  the  time  to  confirm  an  assured, 
consistent  supply  of  the  product  you  need.  This  is  the  time 
to  call  CP  Forest.  No  paper  tiger,  us. 


0m  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Call:  Seattle  l-800-776‘0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Atlanta  404-255-0705 
Montreal  514-878-4856 
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Judge  dismisses 
lawsuit  of 
Chicago  reporter 

A  Cook  County  (Ill.)  judge  dis¬ 
missed  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  by  former  re¬ 
porter  Ray  Hanania,  who  resigned 
amid  accusations  that  he  was  acting 
as  a  political  adviser  to  a  Chicago 
city  official. 

In  the  lawsuit.  Hanania  alleged 
his  resignation  had  been  forced  by 
a  paper  that  was  buckling  under  to 
political  pressure  from  Chicago  City 
Hall. 

Hanania  also  claimed  he  was  de¬ 
famed  by  comments  Sun-Times  ed¬ 
itor  and  senior  vice  president  Den¬ 
nis  A.  Britton  made  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

He  was  seeking  $30,000  in  actu¬ 
al  and  $2  million  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

Circuit  Judge  Paddy  McNamara 
dismissed  the  lawsuit  March  10  on 
a  summary  judgment  motion  from 
the  newspaper. 


Sun-Times  attorney  Lawrence  R. 
Levin  said  the  judge  had  found  Brit¬ 
ton’s  comments  were  not  defamato¬ 
ry- 

Hanania’s  attorney,  James  Tor- 
shen,  said  the  judge  suggested  that 
Hanania  should  be  suing  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  printed  the  remarks, 
rather  than  the  Sun-Times. 

“Our  complaint  isn’t  against  the 
Tribune,”  Torshen  said.  “This  isn’t 
a  First  Amendment  issue,  it’s  an  em¬ 
ployment  issue.” 

In  the  article,  which  reported  on 
Hanania’s  departure,  Britton  was 
quoted  making  general  comments 
about  the  ethical  responsibilities  of 
journalists. 

The  same  article  included  com¬ 
ments  from  Hanania  that  suggested 
the  resignation  was  his  own  idea. 
Hanania  was  also  quoted  as  compli¬ 
menting  Britton  and  the  Sun-Times. 

Hanania’s  departure  last  Nov.  1 
came  a  day  before  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  reported  that  City  Hall  officials 
were  complaining  that  the  reporter 
was  assisting  City  Treasurer  Miriam 
Santos  in  a  feud  with  Mayor  Richard 
M.  Daley  {E&P,  Nov.  9,  P.  9). 


In  1990,  Hanania  was  transferred 
from  the  City  Hall  beat,  which  he 
had  covered  for  five  years,  after 
telling  his  editors  that  a  romance 
was  developing  between  him  and 
Santos. 

Hanania  is  now  self-employed  as 
an  election  and  political  consultant. 

Hanania’s  attorney  said  the  dis¬ 
missal  would  be  appealed. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  which  rep¬ 
resents  newsroom  employees  at  the 
Sun-Times,  is  continuing  to  pursue 
a  grievance  on  the  departure,  which 
the  union  characterizes  as  wrongful 
dismissal. 

Judge  orders 
supermarket  tab 
to  pay  woman 

A  judge  followed  a  jury’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  ordered  a  super¬ 
market  tabloid  to  pay  $1.5  million 
to  a  96-year-old  woman  it  had  false¬ 
ly  identified  as  a  pregnant  101 -year- 
old  newspaper  carrier. 

In  December,  a  U.S.  District  Court 
jury  found  that  the  Sun  had  invad¬ 
ed  the  privacy  of  Nellie  Mitchell, 
of  Mountain  Home,  and  committed 
actual  malice.  Mitchell  sought  $1 
million  in  a  libel  lawsuit  against 
The  Sun  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and 
its  parent  company,  Canada-based 
Globe  Communications  Corp. 

U.S.  District  Judge  H.  Franklin 
Waters  followed  a  jury’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  awarding  $650,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $850,000 
in  punitive  damages. 

—  AP 

Woman  sues 
Pennsylvania  daily 

A  Norristown,  Pa.,  woman  has 
sued  the  Norristown  Herald  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald,  for  publishing  two 
news  articles  last  year  which  re¬ 
ported  that  the  woman’s  former  hus¬ 
band  had  raped  and  molested  their 
4-year-old  daughter  in  1981. 

The  articles,  published  July  20 
and  Aug.  14,  were  about  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  Scranton  police  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  called  after 
the  woman  had  chased  her  former 
husband  from  her  home  with  a  gun. 
Those  articles  named  the  woman 
and  her  former  husband.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  was  mentioned  but  not  named. 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  the 
articles  effectively  identified  the 
daughter. 


WithlnfoTouch,  pay-per-call  features 
are  more  than  just  talk.  They're  profit. 


InfoTouch  offers  you  1 100 
ways  to  enhance  your  bottom 
line  and  improve  your  readership. 

Offering  900  pay-per-call  fea¬ 
tures  lets  you  add  exclusive  extras 
your  readers  want,  at  a  profit.  You 
enjoy  a  net  30-day  remittance  and 
pay  no  added  percentages. 

For  news,  features  or  advertis¬ 
ing.  900  could  be  the  number  that 
puts  you  in  the  profit  column. 


For  a  brochure  and  a  free  estimate 
of  your  profit  potential,  call  today. 


InfoTouch 

3000  Zekfa  Road  Suite  F 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36106 


Opportunity  and  profit  don’t  knock.  They  ring. 
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Think  of  it  as  a  university 

...making  masters  of  journalism.  The  Tampa  Tribune  is  a  fast¬ 
growing  newspaper  where  new  and  seasoned  journalists  alike  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in 
one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  news  training 
programs  offered  by 
any  newspaper. 

We  help  our  news 
people  perform  a 
superior  service  to  the 
community  by  requir¬ 
ing  such  courses  as 
Ethics  in  Government 
and  Sensitivity  Train¬ 
ing.  And  electives 
such  as  Beginning 
Spanish,  Advanced 
Computer  Literacy, 
and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  courses. 
Completion  of  our  entire  curriculum  is  equivalent  to  two  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  college.  Post-graduate  studies,  if  you  will.  All 
designed  to  produce  excellence  in  journalism.  We  know  better 
journalists  make  a  better  newspaper.  And  we're  committed  to 
this  course. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitnient 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 

Court  refuses 
to  revive 
privacy  lawsuit 

An  Allentown,  Pa.,  policeman  and 
his  wife  who  say  their  privacy  rights 
were  violated  by  a  newspaper  sto¬ 
ry  about  domestic  violence  in  their 
home  lost  a  Supreme  Court  appeal. 

The  justices,  without  comment, 
refused  to  revive  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Morning  Call,  an  Allentown 
newspaper,  and  reporter  Terry 
Mutchler. 

Lower  courts  had  thrown  out  the 
civil  rights  suit.  A  federal  appeals 
court,  by  a  2-1  vote  last  May,  said 
Kenneth  and  Rosann  Scheetz  “did 
not  have  a  constitutionally  protect¬ 
ed  privacy  interest  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  divulged  in  a  police  re¬ 
port.” 

During  a  Jan.  14,  1988,  argument 
at  the  couple’s  home,  Scheetz  struck 
his  wife.  She  called  Allentown  po¬ 
lice,  who  wrote  up  a  standard  re¬ 
port  on  the  incident  and  two  sup¬ 
plemental  reports  based  on  state¬ 
ments  by  Mrs.  Scheetz. 

The  supplemental  reports  reveal 
that  Mrs.  Scheetz  said  her  husband 
had  beaten  her  previously  and  had 
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refused  counseling.  They  also  not¬ 
ed  that  she  had  visible  physical  in¬ 
juries. 

Mrs.  Scheetz  refused  to  file  crim¬ 
inal  charges  against  her  husband,  or 
to  initiate  departmental  disciplinary 
action  against  him. 

In  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Scheetzes  said  they  had 
successfully  rebuilt  their  marriage 
following  the  incident. 

After  Scheetz  was  named  Allen¬ 
town’s  “Policeman  of  the  Year”  in 
1989,  the  Morning  Call  reporter 
Mutchler  was  told  about  a  domes¬ 
tic  incident  at  the  Scheetzes’  home 
16  months  earlier. 

The  supplemental  police  reports 
were  confidential,  but  a  police  de¬ 
partment  source  obtained  a  copy  for 
Mutchler,  who  wrote  an  article  that 
included  information  from  the  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Scheetzes  then  sued  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  Mutchler,  and  the  unnamed 
police  source,  whose  identity  Mutch¬ 
ler  refused  to  disclose.  The  lawsuit 
said  the  defendants  had  conspired 
to  deprive  the  Scheetzes  of  their  pri¬ 
vacy  rights. 

The  3rd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  in  upholding  a  dismissal  of 
the  suit,  ruled  that  privacy  rights  are 
not  protected  against  public  disclo¬ 


sure  of  a  police  report’s  contents, 
even  if  the  report  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
main  confidential. 

“In  reporting  his  potential  crime 
to  the  police,  Rosann  Scheetz  could 
not  reasonably  expect  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  remain  secret,”  the  appeals 
court  said.  “The  police  could  have 
brought  charges  without  her  con¬ 
currence,  at  which  point  all  the  in¬ 
formation  would  have  wound  up  on 
the  public  record  where  it  would 
have  been  non-confidential.” 

—  AP 

Free-lance  writer 
sues  Minn,  daily 

A  free-lance  writer  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune  claiming  the  news¬ 
paper  slandered  her  by  publishing 
an  apology  for  a  column  that  an¬ 
gered  some  advertisers. 

The  writer,  Ann  Bauer,  claims  in 
the  lawsuit  that  the  newspaper  li¬ 
beled  and  slandered  her  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  an  apology  for  running  her 
article  on  selling  a  house  without  a 
real  estate  agent. 

Her  lawsuit  seeks  damages  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $50,000  to  compensate  for 
injury  to  her  reputation  and  earn¬ 
ing  capacity. 

The  News-Tribune’s  attorney,  Joe 
Roby,  said  the  newspaper  had  done 
nothing  wrong.  Roby  said  News- 
Tribune  editor  Robert  Jodon,  who 
is  named  as  a  defendant,  did  not 
see  the  column  before  publication 
and  would  have  held  it  back  if  he 
had. 

Jodon’ s  statement,  which  ran  Jan. 
27  in  place  of  Bauer’s  scheduled 
“The  Smart  Shopper”  column,  said 
Bauer’s  earlier  article  was  incom¬ 
plete,  unfair,  contradictory,  and  be¬ 
low  the  newspaper’s  standards. 

Roby  said  Jodon’s  apology  was 
made  “absolutely  independent  from 
any  pressure  from  advertisers.” 

The  suit  also  names  as  a  defen¬ 
dant  Miami-based  Knight-Ridder, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  News-Tri¬ 
bune. 

Tampa  Tribune 
awarded  legal  fees 

The  Florida  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  Tampa  Tribune 
$44,250  in  legal  fees  the  newspa¬ 
per  spent  to  sue  for  the  release  of 
(See  LEGAL  on  page  47} 
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Smoking  Should  Not  Be 
A  Part  Of  Growing  Up. 


At  R.J. Reynolds  we  believe  kids  shouldn’t 
smoke.  And  we’re  doing  something  about  it. 

In  study  after  study,  experts  reveal  that  the 
influence  of  friends  and  family  is  the  primary 
motivation  for  a  young  person  to  start  smoking. 

That’s  why  we  sought  the  assistance  of  a  panel 
of  adolescent  behavior  experts  and  developed  a  youth 
non-smoking  program  that  touches  both  parents  and 


■ 

r 

’re  reaching  adolescents.  With  a  message 
that  discourages  them  from  smoking. 

children.  It  reaches  out  to  twelve  to  fifteen-year- 
old  kids,  at  the  age  when  many  are  struggling  with 
peer  acceptance,  and  tells  them  that  they 
don’t  need  to  smoke  to  express  their 
individuality. 

We’re  taking  this  campaign  to  places 
where  we  can  reach  kids  with  billboards  and 
posters  in  and  around  schools.  And  we’re 
offering  a  range  of  materials  free  to  any 
interested  schools  or  groups. 

There’s  no  question  that  parental 
guidance  is  also  a  critical  factor  in  discouraging 
underage  smoking. 


So  we’ve  developed  messages  to  help  parents. 
Billboards  encourage  discussion;  “Kids  shouldn’t 
smoke  —Talk  to  yours  today.”  An  800  number  offers 
free  booklets  to  help  parents  address  smoking  and 
other  lifestyle  behavior  issues  with  their  children. 

And  recognizing  that  children  may  be  more 
likely  to  smoke  if  one  or  more  of  their  parents 
smoke,  we’ve  designed  these  special  booklets  for 
smoking  parents. 

Recent  studies 
show  that  effective 
enforcement  of  the  laws 
dealing  with  selling 
cigarettes  to  minors  can 
reduce  teenage  smoking 

by  more  than  50%. 

So  we’re  helping  retailers  by  providing 
signs  and  stickers  that  make  the  law 
absolutely  clear.  It’s  also  why  we  support 
efforts  to  raise  the  minimum  age  to  eighteen 
in  states  where  the  age  is  lower,  and  legisla¬ 
tion  that  makes  it  more  difficult  for  youths  to 
obtain  cigarettes  from  vending  machines. 

We  don’t  want  kids  to  smoke.  If  you’d 
like  to  get  free  copies  of  the  brochures  described 
here,  call  1-800-457-7200. 
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These  signs 
you  see  are 
not  produced 
by  local 
governments. 
They’re  part  of 
our  retail 
program. 


We’re  helping  parents 
discuss  the  issues 
with  their  children. 
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Doctors  bar  the  press 

Sensitive  plastic  surgeons,  displeased  with  media  coverage  of 
the  breast-implant  controversy,  ban  reporters  from  panel 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Invited  reporters  were  officially 
barred  from  covering  a  recent  Cal¬ 
ifornia  meeting  of  plastic  surgeons, 
who  said  they  were  displeased  with 
the  media  coverage  of  the  breast- 
implant  controversy. 

Susan  Peterson,  an  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register  science  and  medical  writ¬ 
er  for  10  years,  said  a  security  guard 
stopped  her  at  the  door  when  she 
tried  to  enter  a  session  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Society  of  Plastic  Surgeons 
at  a  Newport  Beach  hotel. 

Only  persons  with  member  or 
guest  badges  were  to  be  admitted, 
the  guard  told  her. 


Later,  Peterson  said,  society  pres¬ 
ident  Dr.  John  O.  Strong  informed 
her  that  the  members  had  decided 
to  exclude  the  press  because  they 
felt  they  had  been  misquoted  in 
breast-implant  stories. 

Subsequently,  a  member  of  the 
society’s  governing  board.  Dr. 
Robert  Miner,  told  the  reporter  that 
a  decision  to  bar  the  press  had  been 
made  two  days  earlier,  she  said. 

He  explained  that  members  felt 
they  would  be  unable  to  discuss  is¬ 


sues  freely  with  the  media  present 
and  that  journalists  are  unqualified 
to  evaluate  the  scientific  presenta¬ 
tions,  Peterson  stated. 

Miner,  according  to  Peterson,  said 
unhappiness  over  coverage  of  the 
silicone  gel  implants  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  board’s  vote  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  media  from  the  meeting. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Min¬ 
er  said  the  board’s  decision  was  be¬ 
cause  of  fear  of  “slanted  stories.” 

“We’ve  been  terribly  misquoted 
in  this  whole  implant  business,”  he 
went  on.  “If  there  are  19  success¬ 
ful  procedures  and  one  bad  side  ef¬ 
fect,  all  the  reporters  write  about  is 
the  side  effect.  They  portray  every¬ 


body  getting  an  implant  as  being  at 
great  risk.  The  truth  is  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  sell  papers.” 

Several  women  nationwide  have 
filed  lawsuits  against  the  Dow  Corn¬ 
ing  Company  and  other  implant  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  a  result  of  silicone  gel 
procedures. 

In  reference  to  the  ban,  Peterson 
told  E&P,  “It  was  unusual  because 
we  had  been  notified  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  through  the  PR  Newswire  and 
faxes  sent  to  our  office.  I  cannot  re¬ 


call  being  turned  away  from  any 
other  scientific  meeting.” 

Miner  agreed  that  invitations  to 
cover  the  meeting  had  gone  out  to 
the  media,  but  said  there  had  been 
a  miscommunication  between  the 
board  and  the  society’s  public  re¬ 
lations  representatives  on  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

“The  board’s  vote  was  to  bar  the 
press,”  he  added.  Miner  said  that 
media  admittance  to  future  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  decided  on  a  “case-by¬ 
case”  basis. 

“If  there  is  honest  reporting,  it 
could  change,”  he  explained.  “Dis¬ 
honest  reporting,  which  is  what 
we’ve  been  seeing,  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  physicians  or  pa¬ 
tients.” 

Leslie  Berkman,  a  reporter  for  the 
Orange  County  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  she  went  to  the 
hotel  the  day  before  to  cover  the 
meeting  and  was  met  by  Dr.  Strong 
who  let  her  in,  saying  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  members’  press  ban. 

“He  led  me  around  to  a  back  door 
of  the  room  and  told  me  not  to  ask 
any  questions  of  the  panelists,”  she 
related. 

Peterson  recalled  she  was  advised 
by  the  society’s  professional  public 
relations  aides  at  the  hotel  that  in¬ 
dividual  doctors  would  come  out  for 
interviews  in  the  hallway  on  what 
went  on  at  the  seminars. 

The  newswoman  said  she  then 
asked  to  speak  to  board  members 
and  was  refused. 

“I  was  told  that  only  speakers 
would  be  brought  out,  yet  I  learned 
later  that  two  board  people  had  been 
speakers,”  Peterson  related. 

One  of  Peterson’s  stories  in  the 
Register  focused  on  the  society’s 
press  prohibition.  She  quoted  Min¬ 
er  as  stating:  “The  society  feels  the 
press  has  handled  this  [the  implant 
controversy]  very  poorly.  They  have 
gone  with  hysteria  and  totally  blown 
this  out  of  proportion.” 

She  also  quoted  Marie  Walsh,  of 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif.,  who  founded 
BIFF,  a  support  group  for  wom.en 
with  implant-linked  illnesses. 

Walsh  commented  on  the  press 
exclusion,  “This  is  a  sign  of  med- 
(See  DOCTORS  on  page  46) 
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“We’ve  been  terribly  misquoted  in  this  whole  implant 
business.  If  there  are  19  successful  procedures  and 
one  bad  side  effect,  all  the  reporters  write  about  is  the 
side  effect” 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Parade-strong  ammimition  for 
the  newspaper  industryls  battles” 


The  Pioneer  Press  competes  aggressively  on  all  of  the  industry’s  battlefronts 
news  coverage,  circulation  gi’owth  and  advertising  share  of  field-using  superior 

service  to  readers  and  advertisers  as  a  basic  tool.  _  _  _ 

Parade  fits  this  strategy. 

“Parade,  like  our  newspaper,  is  written  and 
designed  to  educate,  stimulate  and  entertain  its 
readers.  And,  our  readers  identify  closely  with 
both  and  respond  accordingly.  In  fact.  Parade 

even  taps  the  very  important  younger  reader  h 

audience  through  its  ‘Fresh  Voices’  column...  ■ 

receiving  as  many  as  2,000  letters  from  teenagers  ■ 

and  adults  every  week.  M 

“Customer  service...whether  reader  or 

advertiser!  It’s  a  ‘marching  order’  Parade  and  the  H 

Pioneer  Press  have  in  common.” 


Featured  in  over  330 
newspapers  every  Sunday. 


MARY  JUNCK 
PUBLISHER  AND  PRESIDENT 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
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The  ‘Fair  Use’  doctrine 

ABC-TV  sues  self-styled  media  watchdog  for  using 
the  network’s  news  clips  at  his  ‘media  seminars’ 

By  Larry  Luxner  work  tv  footage  on  the  Arab-Israeli  for  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 

conflict  —  specifically  the  Pales-  ington  Post,  Newsweek,  the  pro-Arab 
David  Bedein,  a  self-styled  me-  tinian  intifada  in  the  West  Bank  —  Palestine  Press  Service,  and  other 
dia  watchdog  who  seeks  to  protect  to  academics,  journalists,  and  aver-  news  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
Israel’s  image  abroad,  has  been  age  Israeli  citizens  curious  about  broadcast  media  themselves, 
socked  with  a  $1  million  lawsuit  by  how  their  country  was  being  por-  in  addition  to  screenings,  Bedein 
ABC-TV  for  using  the  network’s  trayed  in  the  United  States.  helped  visiting  Journalists  obtain 

news  clips  in  what  he  has  called  a  The  screenings,  for  which  Bedein  hard-to-get  information  on  a  mo- 
“media  seminar.”  charged  the  equivalent  of  $3-per-  ment’s  notice.  ABC’s  Ted  Koppel 

The  suit  involves  Bedein’s  pub-  person  admission,  featured  the  pre-  even  enlisted  B,:dein’s  help  once 
lie  relations  company,  Israel  Re-  vious  week’s  news  clips  as  they  ap-  when  the  producers  of  Nightline 
source,  which  operates  out  of  a  room  peared  on  all  four  major  networks  needed  some  information  on  PLO 
on  the  second  floor  of  Israel’s  Gov-  —  ABC,  NBC,  CBS  and  CNN.  Be-  terrorist  activities  in  the  West  Bank, 
ernment  Press  Office  in  Jerusalem,  dein  says  he  got  the  clips  by  tap-  Shortly  after  the  Palestinian  up- 
About  four  years  ago,  Bedein  be-  Jng  directly  off  a  satellite  dish,  or  rising  started,  ABC  began  objecting 
gan  showing  tapes  of  American  net-  from  Stateside  friends  who  would  to  the  screenings  when  Bedein  at- 

rush  videotapes  via  courier  service  tacked  the  network’s  portrayal  of 
(Luxner,  a  free-lance  journalist  to  Israel.  Israel  as  unbalanced  and  anti¬ 

based  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  vis-  Among  the  30  to  50  or  so  peo-  Semitic.  ABC  filed  for  an  injunc- 
ited  Israel  last  month.  He  is  a  fre-  pie  in  attendance  at  Bedein’s  week-  tion  in  an  Israeli  court  asking  Be- 
quent  contributor  to  E&P.)  ly  gatherings  were  correspondents  dein  to  stop,  and  he  refused. 


Wishing  You  Weren’t  Here.  If  you’re  a  publisher,  the  only  way  you  want  to 
visit  the  Supreme  Court  these  days  is  as  a  tourist.  Predictions  vary,  of  course,  but  it’s 
e\ident  that  a  libel  hearing  before  this  newly-constituted  Court  is  not  going  to  be  a  day 
at  the  beach.  But  lest  you  think  the  odds  are  against  you  being  here,  know  this: 
the  number  of  libel  cases  in  any  court  is  on  the  rise.  And  more  of  them  are  getting  to 

P.O  BOX  1179.  HAMILTON  5.  BERMUDA,  FAX  (809)  295-7562.  PLEASE  SEND  ALL  MAIL  VIA  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL, 


i  rill'  i 


Finally,  in  January  1988,  a  suit  Bedein  retorts  that  he  did  not  were  ordered  to  force  open  shops 
was  filed,  but  only  now  is  it  com-  “steal”  anything,  that  the  broadcasts  owned  by  striking  Arab  merchants, 

ing  to  trial.  After  numerous  delays,  were  “in  the  public  domain,”  and  Israelis  watched  as  the  troops  care- 

a  pre-trial  hearing  in  Jerusalem’s  that  the  $3  admission  was  meant  fully  used  blowtorches  to  remove 

District  Court  has  tentatively  been  only  to  cover  costs  such  as  renting  padlocks.  At  the  same  time,  in  Amer- 

set  for  April  26.  ABC  is  demand-  out  the  auditorium,  not  to  make  a  ica  and  Europe,  viewers  saw  sol¬ 
ing  just  under  $1  million,  or  $8,600  profit.  diers  smashing  shop  windows  and 

for  each  of  Bedein’s  108  screenings  In  addition,  he  feels  that  what  he  doors,  using  clubs  and  rifle  butts.” 
in  the  last  two  years. 

“ABC  is  trying  to  create  an  in-  — 

ternationai  precedent,  and  I’m  not  ABC’S  Ted  Koppel  even  enlisted  Bedeln’s  help  once 

le'dein  °a  42-  earmold  Orthodo^xTe^w  When  the  producers  of  ‘NIghtllne’  needed  some  Inf  or- 
from  PhUadeiphla  who  emigrated  to  matlon  on  PLO  terrorist  activities  In  the  West  Bank. 

Israel  in  1970,  and  now  lives  in  the 
West  Bank  settlement  of  Efrat  with 

his  wife  and  four  children.  is  doing  is  no  different  than  if  he  The  battle  between  Bedein  and 

“The  ‘Fair  Use’  statute  says  you  had  clipped  articles  out  of  leading  ABC  News  coincides  with  increas- 
can  use  material  for  the  purpose  of  newspapers  and  then  conducted  pub-  ingly  frequent  accusations  by  Israel 
criticism,”  he  added,  citing  an  in-  lie  discussions  about  the  articles’  that  journalists  and  even  U.S.  offi- 
terpretation  common  to  both  U.S.  contents.  cials  distort  the  truth  when  it  comes 

and  Israeli  courts.  “ABC  considers  “People  who  saw  the  programs  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
me  dangerous.  They’ve  been  nasty  decided  for  themselves,”  he  said.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  officials 

in  their  reporting  about  Israel,  and  “Every  time  we  had  a  showing,  peo-  in  the  government  of  Israeli  Prime 

they’ve  been  inaccurate.  The  other  pie  always  said  ABC  was  disgust-  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  have  ac- 
networks  have  responded  more  pro-  ing.  They  would  show  the  riots  and  cused  the  U.S.  State  Department  of 
fessionally  and  seriously.  They  liked  not  the  provocation.”  leaking  false  media  reports  that  Is- 

[the  screenings]  because  Israelis  On  the  other  hand,  Israeli  view-  rael  had  sold  Patriot  missiles  to  Chi- 
were  seeing  their  product.”  ers  themselves  often  do  not  see  the  na  in  violation  of  U.S.  law.  The 

ABC’s  lawyers  in  New  York  failed  whole  story,  since  Israel  tv  heavily  leaks,  they  say,  are  designed  to  scut- 

to  return  messages,  but  Dean  censors  out  the  worst  cases  of  vio-  tie  Israel’s  chances  of  obtaining  $10 

Reynolds,  the  ABC-TV  correspon-  lence  associated  with  the  uprising.  billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  house 

dent  in  Tel  Aviv,  stated  simply  that  As  the  New  York  Times  report-  400,000  new  immigrants  from  the 
Bedein  “was  stealing  our  broadcasts  ed  about  the  time  ABC  first  filed  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  charging  admission.”  suit  against  Bedein,  “When  soldiers  (See  FAIR  USE  on  page  47) 


the  jury,  too.  Yes,  it’s  tempting  to  cut  costs  on  everything.  But  this  is  no  time  to  cut 
comers  on  your  libel  insurance.  For  25  years.  Mutual  Insurance  has  been  helping  ANPA 
members  publish  not  perish.  Our  phone  number  is  (809)  292-7633.  This  is  xhe  Mutual 
perhaps  a  supremely  appropriate  time  to  call.  insurance  Company  ▼  I 
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Court  drops  wiretap  charge  against  journaiists 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

On  a  motion  from  a  new  prose¬ 
cutor,  Luzerne  County  President 
Judge  Patrick  J.  Toole  Jr.  March  26 
dismissed  felony  wiretapping  charges 
against  the  Times-Leader  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  its  publisher,  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  top  columnist. 

The  dismissal  ended  a  bizarre 
criminal  case  that  the  Times-Lead¬ 
er  has  charged  all  along  was  brought 
by  a  politically  motivated  lame-duck 
prosecutor. 

Last  December,  Luzerne  County’s 
then-District  Attorney  Jerome  L.  Co¬ 
hen  charged  the  newspaper  and  the 
four  journalists  with  violating  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  wiretap  law  by  publishing 
the  transcript  of  a  taped  interview 
columnist  Steve  Corbett  had  con¬ 
ducted  with  Dr.  Glen  Wolsieffer. 

Wolsieffer  was  a  dentist  who  was 
later  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife 
in  a  locally  sensational  case  that  has 
striking  parallels  to  the  “Fatal  Vi¬ 
sion’’  conviction  of  U.S.  Army  Dr. 
Jeffrey  MacDonald. 

According  to  the  Times-Leader 
transcript,  the  interview  was  clear¬ 


ly  understood  by  Wolsieffer  to  be 
on  the  record.  The  conversation  was 
the  basis  for  a  later  Corbett  column. 

After  Wolsieffer’s  conviction, 
Corbett  revealed  that  the  conversa¬ 
tion  had  been  taped,  something  the 
columnist  did  not  reveal  during  tes¬ 
timony  at  Wolsieffer’s  trial. 

As  attorneys  for  the  dentist  ma¬ 
neuvered  to  make  the  tape  a  basis 
for  a  new  trial,  the  Times-Leader  in 
August  published  a  transcript  of  the 
interview. 

Four  months  later.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Cohen  filed  the  wiretap  charges 
against  the  paper,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Dale  Duncan,  vice  president 
and  editor  Allison  Walzer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Cliff  Schechtman,  and 
columnist  Corbett.  Each  faced  max¬ 
imum  penalties  of  seven  years  in 
prison  {E&P,  Dec.  21,  1991,  P.  12). 

Publisher  Duncan  charged  at  the 
time  that  Cohen  was  lodging  the 
charges  because  the  paper  had  been 
very  critical  of  the  handling  of  the 
murder  case  by  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office.  In  addition,  the  paper 
had  endorsed  a  Democrat  for  the  of¬ 
fice. 


CIRCLE  THE  INCORRECT  ANSWER 


^ _ I  The  incorrect 

Surprised?  I  answer  is 

We're  the  U.S.  Postal  Insp>ection  Service. 

Our  agents  are  properly  referred  to  as  U.S.  Postal  Inspectors. 

We  are  responsible  for  enforcing  more  than  100  federal  statutes  that  deal  with 
the  mail,  including  mail  fraud,  child  pxjmography,  mail  theft  and  mail  bombs. 

Like  other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  U.S.  Postal 
Inspectors  wear  badges,  carry  firearms  and  have  the 
power  to  make  arrests.  We  investigate  crime  and  uncover 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse, 
don't  "inspect." 

W  H  I  For  further  information  or  referral  to  a  media  contact  in 

Wli  (3  Fw  your  area,  please  call  John  Brugger  or  Paul  Griffo  at; 


(202)  268»54(X) 


That  new  district  attorney,  Peter 
Paul  Olszewski  Jr.,  took  office  Jan. 

6  and  began  reviewing  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Times-Leader. 

During  the  hourlong  hearing  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Toole,  Olszewski  and  the 
Times-Leader’s  attorney,  Richard 
Sprague,  made  virtually  identical  ar¬ 
guments. 

Each  said  Wolsieffer  had  not  had 
a  “reasonable  expectation  of  priva¬ 
cy”  when  he  talked  to  the  Times- 
Leader  columnist,  and  therefore  the 
Pennsylvania  wiretap  law  did  not 
apply. 

For  the  newspaper,  Sprague  also 
argued  that,  since  Corbett  was  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Wolsieffer  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  the  phone  conversa¬ 
tion,  federal  law  applied. 

Under  federal  law  a  wiretap  is 
not  illegal  if  one  party  in  a  con¬ 
versation  is  aware  of  the  taping.  In 
Pennsylvania,  as  in  10  other  states, 
both  parties  must  give  permission 
for  taping  to  be  lawful. 

To  the  newspaper’s  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  Judge  did  not  address  this 
issue,  ruling  only  that  state  law  had 
not  been  violated. 

The  apparently  unprecedented 
case  cost  the  newspaper  $15,000  to 
defend,  publisher  Duncan  said.  The 
paper  will  move  to  have  the  arrest 
records  of  its  journalists  expunged, 
he  said. 

One  result  of  the  case  is  that  the 
newspaper  has  a  new  policy  that  re¬ 
porters  must  notify  a  person  who  is 
being  taped,  vice  president  and  ed¬ 
itor  Allison  Walzer  wrote  in  a  col¬ 
umn. 

She  wrote  that  the  case  had  chilled 
the  paper. 

However,  the  case  clearly  has 
not  muffled  the  newspaper’s  long¬ 
standing  editorial  stance  that  Wolsi¬ 
effer  is  a  murderer  who  should  be 
in  jail. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  ed¬ 
itorial  the  Times-Leader  wrote  about 
the  dismissal  of  the  wiretap  charges. 
“There  is  still  one  loose  thread  hang¬ 
ing  from  this  story  of  murder  and 
free  speech:  Glen  Wolsieffer,  whose 
attorneys  had  hoped  he  would  get 
a  new  trial  from  the  taping  episode, 
remains  free  on  bail,  drilling  teeth 
in  Virginia. 

“Judge  Gifford  Cappellini  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  rule  shortly  on  whether 
the  dentist  deserves  a  new  trial. 

“Glen  Wolsieffer  deserves  just 
one  thing  —  a  prison  sentence  for 
killing  his  wife  Betty  in  1986.” 
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SHARPEN  YOUR  IMAGE. 

At  Reuters,  we’ve  built  a  reputation  for  outstanding  news 
photography.  Now  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  latest 
in  pictures  services. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  more  domestic  content,  especially 
sports  and  features.  We’re  now  providing  more  North 
American  pictures  to  meet  that  demand.  We  gave  you 
the  definitive  pictures  from  events  like  the  Superbowl,  the 
US  Open,  the  Olympics,  the  release  of  American  hostages 
and  the  homecoming  of  the  Desert  Storm  troops.  And  you  can 
continue  to  rely  on  us  for  exceptional  international  coverage. 

You  told  us  you  wanted  a  more  efficient,  less  costly 
means  of  receiving  our  pictures.  We’ve  adopted  open 
technology  platforms.  Now  you  can  receive  our  service 
.with  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  software. 

And  we’re  introducing  flexible  delivery,  helping  you  get 
the  service  you  want,  not  the  service  someone  else  decides 
to  give  you.  We  are  now  offering  our  top  daily  pictures  via 
PressLink,  along  with  a  fast  and  easy-to-use  electronic  archive 
feature.  We  will  soon  introduce  a  segmented  service, 
allowing  subscribers  to  receive  pictures  on  specific  topics. 

And,  of  course,  we’ve  enhanced  our  service  overall  by 
converting  to  digital  standards.  Now  our  award-winning 
pictures  will  be  delivered  to  you  more  quickly  and  clearly. 

We  want  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  use  our  pictures 
service.  We’re  sharpening  our  image  to  help  you  sharpen 
yours.  For  more  information,  call  (202)  898-8410. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Thomas  Greer 


Caesar  Andrews 


Michael  Chihak 


Thomas  H.  Greer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president/senior  edi¬ 
tor.  In  that  post,  he  will  direct  a 
new  joint  venture  between  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  North  Coast  Cable,  a 
local  cable  television  concern,  deal 
with  various  community  issues  and 
supervise  Plain  Dealer  Charities. 
He  will  continue  to  maintain  day- 
to-day  editorial  operations  until  his 
successor  as  editor  is  named. 

Greer  has  served  as  a  reporter, 
sports  editor,  executive  editor  and 
managing  editor  in  Cleveland  and 
earlier  was  with  papers  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Caesar  Andrews,  who  most  re¬ 
cently  served  on  the  corporate  news 
staff  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  and  a  journalist  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Grambling  (La.)  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  executive  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Rockland  Journal-News, 
Nyack,  N.Y. 

Andrews  has  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Reporter,  managing  editor  for 
Florida  Today  in  Melbourne, 
deputy  managing  editor,  assistant 
national  editor  and  in  other  posts 
at  USA  Today  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Tribune. 


Michael  A.  Chihak,  formerly 
world  editor  and  bureau  editor  for 
USA  Today,  is  the  new  executive 
editor  of  the  Salinas  Californian. 

Chihak  has  also  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  metro  editor  and 
business  editor  with  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Citizen  and  a  correspondent 
in  Tucson  for  the  Associated  Press. 
*  *  * 

Jack  Butcher,  vice  president  of 
operations  with  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
now  is  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  paper.  He  succeeds 
James  Urbanski,  who  retired  as 
president  and  general  manager  last 
year. 

Kenneth  L.  Hall,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Tribune,  Pinellas 
County,  was  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  responsible  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  research  de¬ 
partments. 

Michael  Kilgore,  who  has  held 
many  editorial  posts  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  most  recently  features  editor, 
was  appointed  promotions  director. 

David  E.  Bethel,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Tribune’s  Heartland 
regional  edition,  now  is  ad  director. 
He  succeeds  Michael  Perricone, 
who  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  advertising  at  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution. 
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Previously,  Bethel  served  as  ad 
director  of  the  Jacksonville  (N.C.) 
Daily  News,  classified  ad  manager 
at  the  Burlington  (N.C.)  Daily  Times 
and  the  Daily  News  Times,  Wilson, 
N.C.,  manager  of  advertising,  retail, 
classified  and  operations  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Jour¬ 
nal,  publisher  of  the  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  News  Chief  dinA  general  man¬ 
ager  at  Sun  Publications  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

Lloyd  DeFrance,  safety  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Tribune  and  earlier  a  loss 
control  specialist  for  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  now  is  per¬ 
sonnel  director  in  Tampa.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jerry  Wright,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  B.  Hebbard,  formerly 
advertising  director  for  the  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif.,  Valley  Times  and  earli¬ 
er  classified  ad  manager  with  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  re¬ 
cently  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Pacific  Builder,  a  construc¬ 
tion  industry  paper  based  in  San 
Francisco. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Keller,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Home,  Talladega,  Ala., 
has  returned  to  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  as  executive  director,  a 
post  he  had  held  for  most  of  the 
1980s  and  1990.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Mike  Ryland. 

*  *  * 

Loren  Jenkins,  who  has  worked 
in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  New  York  City  for  United  Press 
International,  Newsweek  magazine 
and  the  Washington  Post,  now  is 
publisher  and  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Aspen  (Colo.)  Times  and  Times  Dai¬ 
ly.  He  succeeds  Bil  Dunaway,  who 
continues  as  president  and  chairman 
of  Mountain  States  Communications, 
parent  company  of  the  Aspen  pa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  J.  Fisher,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Providence,  R.I.,  for  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
South  Carolina  news  editor  for  the 
wire  service. 

Fisher  has  worked  for  the  AP  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  for  newspapers  and  broadcast 
operations  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  Wagner,  formerly  an 
editor  on  the  AP’s  international  desk 
in  New  York  and  earlier  an  AP 
staffer  in  Atlanta  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  now  is  news  editor  in  New 
Delhi,  India. 
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P.  Scott  McKibben,  formerly 
general  manager  and  earlier  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  defunct  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal.  He  succeeds  JON 
H.  Hunt,  who  has  joined  the  Flori¬ 
da  Times  Union  in  Jacksonville. 

McKibben  previously  was  a  re¬ 
tail  sales  account  executive  for  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette",  ad 
director  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  North¬ 
western",  vice  president  of  operations 
with  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal", 
vice  president,  ad  director  and  act¬ 
ing  publisher  at  the  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.,  Argus  Leader;  senior  vice  pres- 

Clark  Clifford 
to  leave  board 
of  Knight-Ridder 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  power  broker  who  helped  guide 
the  Detroit  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  through  the  federal  bureau¬ 
cracy,  is  leaving  the  board  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc. 

In  a  proxy  statement,  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  said  Clifford  notified  the  board 
of  directors  last  year  that  “having 
reached  the  age  of  85”  he  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  seek  re-election  when 
his  term  ends  in  April. 

Clifford  has  most  recently  been 
in  the  news  because  of  his  link  to 
the  BCCI  scandal. 

Clifford  was  chairman  of  First 
America  Bankshares  Inc.,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  banking  institution  that  was 
secretly  controlled  by  the  Bank  of 
Credit  &  Commerce  International. 
Clifford  had  assured  federal  regu¬ 
lators  that  the  bank’s  ownership  was 
not  in  foreign  hands. 

He  resigned  last  year,  continuing 
to  deny  he  had  been  aware  of  BCCI’s 
role,  soon  after  the  bank  was  seized 
by  several  governments  who  charged 
it  with  massive  fraud  and  money 
laundering. 

Knight-Ridder  said  the  resigna¬ 
tion  was  not  related  to  the  BCCI 
scandal. 


ident  for  Woodward  Communica¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  the  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  Telegraph  Herald;  and  retail 
ad  director  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

James  Moore,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  appointed  Mid¬ 
western  sales  director  of  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Sferlazzo,  who  has 
held  several  advertising  sales  and 
management  posts  with  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press,  most  recently  na¬ 
tional  ad  sales  manager,  now  is  di¬ 
rect  marketing  manager  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  retail  advertising  department. 

Susan  Siebl,  formerly  a  region¬ 
al  account  executive  responsible  for 
major  accounts  at  the  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sferlazzo  as  national  ad  sales 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Rilea,  formerly  senior  vice 
president  of  labor  relations  for 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
recently  joined  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  as  vice  president  of  labor  re¬ 
lations. 

Previously,  Rilea  worked  for  the 
Post-Times  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  Midwest  Printing  Co.  of 
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Minneapolis  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

*  *  * 

A.  Lawrence  Chickering,  a  for¬ 
mer  assistant  to  National  Review  ed¬ 
itor  and  founder  William  F.  Buck- 
ley  Jr.  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
several  publications,  including  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Harper’s,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  a 
writer  on  economics  and  other  is¬ 
sues. 

Dorothy  Yule,  formerly  acting 
art  director  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  now  is  a  designer  at  the 
Chronicle. 

Yule  has  held  art  direction  posts 
at  several  national  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  Savvy,  Inside  Sports  and 
Women’s  Sports  and  Fitness. 


Correction 

“Newspeople  in  the  News”  for 
March  21  mistakenly  reported  that 
Mark  Stange  was  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  Stange  is  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

In  the  March  7  edition,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  about  Orange  County 
Register  classified  ad  director 
Richard  F.  Avery  was  wrongly  list¬ 
ed  with  a  listing  of  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Spain,  and  was  the  public  affairs 
officer  for  a  Venezuelan  mining 
company. 

♦  *  * 


Asa  E.  Bryan,  82,  retired  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  died  of  respiratory  and  kid¬ 
ney  ailments  March  18. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Culbertson,  40, 
publisher  of  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio) 
News  and  president  of  its  parent  Pro¬ 
gressive  Communications  Corp.,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  March  1 1 . 

*  *  * 

Ray  J.  Dyer,  93,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  El  Reno  (Okla.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette,  died  March 
11. 

Dyer  also  served  as  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  and  copy  editor  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  telegraph  editor 
and  managing  editor  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  News  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
in  public  relations  and  advertising 
posts. 

*  *  * 

Louise  Graham  Ervin,  71,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  In¬ 
dependent-Mail,  died  March  1 1 . 

*  *  * 

Jim  Fox,  65,  a  sportswriter  and 

columnist  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the  Union- 
News  and  Sunday  Republican,  who 
earlier  was  with  the  Recorder- 

Gazette  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  died 
March  17. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Francis,  75,  an  editor  and 
publisher  of  several  Catholic  news¬ 
papers,  died  March  24  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Francis  was  editor  of  the  nation¬ 
ally  circulated  weekly  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  the  Catholic  Standard  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Catholic  of  Raleigh  and  the 
Lone  Star  Catholic  of  Austin,  Texas; 
publisher  of  the  Catholic  Twin  Cir¬ 
cle;  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Catholic  Register;  head  of  the 
bureau  of  information  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference; 
and  director  of  publications  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  founder  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Press. 

ilt  *  * 

Frank  Helderman  Sr.,  80,  pub¬ 
lisher  emeritus  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
Times  and  founder  of  the  Gadsden 
Times  Publishing  Corp.,  which  op¬ 
erated  newspapers  in  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Alabama,  died  of 
Alzheimer’s  disease  March  12. 

Helderman  previously  worked  at 
the  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  O.  Helland,  79,  a  for¬ 
mer  news  editor,  managing  editor 
and  agriculture  reporter  with  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic, 
died  March  16. 

Helland  also  was  editor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  (Wash.)  Herald  ahd 
worked  for  papers  in  Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

Harriet  Bass  Jenner,  87,  a  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor,  reporter  and 
columnist  at  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press,  died  March  18. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  Laurance,  79,  who  served 
as  the  business  and  financial  editor 
for  the  Seattle  Times,  died  March 
11. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  F.  McEvoy,  81,  who 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  New  York  City, 
Buenos  Aires  and  Bogota,  died  of 
heart  failure  March  14  in  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla. 

McEvoy  also  worked  for  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times,  served  as  head  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  offices 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  Madrid, 


Jay  McMullen,  71,  who  cov¬ 
ered  City  Hall  for  the  Chicago  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  served  as  the  press  secretary  to 
former  Chicago  Mayor  Jane  Byrne, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  died  of 
lung  cancer  March  18. 

>|C  *  * 

Joseph  Wood  Papin,  60,  an  ed¬ 
itorial  artist  for  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  died  March  9. 

>|C  * 

Margaret  Jane  Wilson  Smith, 
69,  co-chairman  of  the  board  and 
earlier  president  of  McCormick  & 
Co.  Inc.  in  Alexandria,  La.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  Town  Talk,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  the  paper’s  co¬ 
founder,  Henarie  M.  Huie,  died 
March  15. 

*  *  * 

Murlin  B.  Spencer,  82,  who 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press  as 
a  World  War  II  correspondent,  act¬ 
ing  Tokyo  bureau  chief,  Seattle  bu¬ 
reau  chief  and  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  died 
Feb.  28. 

Spencer  also  served  as  a  reporter 
with  the  Fort  Morgan  (Colo.)  Times 
and  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  and  held  editing  posts  at 
newspapers  in  Alaska,  Washington 
and  Oregon,  including  the  Register- 
Guard  of  Eugene,  Ore. 

Bill  Spencer,  his  nephew,  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Morgan  paper. 

4c  «  4: 

Archibald  T.  Steele,  88,  an  au¬ 
thor  and  a  former  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  of 
prostate  cancer  Feb.  27. 

4:  4c  4c 

Evelyn  P.  Straus,  75,  a  retired 
photographer  for  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  who  was  the  first  woman 
press  photographer  for  the  paper, 
died  March  10  in  Southampton,  N.Y. 

4c  4c  4c 

LaMar  Sheridan  Warrick,  97, 
a  novelist,  free-lance  journalist  for 
magazines  and  a  part-time  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Illinois,  died  Feb.  24. 

4c  4c  4c 

Joseph  Churchill  Wise  Sr.,  62, 
most 'recently  national  marketing 
manager  for  TV  Update  who  previ¬ 
ously  worked  at  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  and  USA  Weekend,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Feb.  1  in  Houston. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 
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FOR  THOSE  EDITORS  WHO  KNOW  THEY 
DON'T  KNOW  ITALL...AT  LEAST  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  VISUAL  JOURNALISM 


OF  OUR 


SEARCH 
LIMITS 


If  we  told  you  that  you  could  improve  your 
newspaper  for  60  bucks  and  a  little  time,  would 
you  consider  that  a  good  investment? 

If  we  told  you  that  more  than  2,600  students 
and  professional  journalists  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  not  one  of  them  has 
accepted  our  offer  of  "If  you're  not  completely 
happy  with  our  program,  you  can  have  our  first¬ 
born  child,"  would  you  take  the  chance? 

If  we  told  you  that  most  of  the  problems  you 
face  with  the  visual  journalism  at  your  newspaper 
were  directly  related  to  you,  would  you  want  to  do 
something  about  it? 

Well  you  can.  Spend  a  few  days  with  us  in 
May  and  we'll  help  you  improve  your  publication. 

We  offer  the  POY  Photographer  of  the  Year, 
the  POY  Picture  Editor  of  the  Year,  and  nine  more 
experts  from  some  of  the  best  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  country. 

For  additional!  information,  write:  J.  Bruce 

Baumann,  AME/ Graphics,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34  Blvd.  of  the  Allies, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230;  or  call  412  263-1502. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN 
EXPECT  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY 

•  A  personal  critique  of  your 
newspaper's  design  and  use  of 
photography 

•  1 1  of  America's  best  visual 
journalists  sharing  their  experiences 
and  suggesting  ways  to  improve 
your  newspaper 

•  Six  hours  of  hands-on 
workshops,  including  how  to  set  up 
a  mini  Mac  pagination  system 

•  A  break-out  session  on  how  to 
set  up  projects  using  the  skills  and 
talent  of  the  photographic  staff 

•  The  POY  slide  presentation 
showing  the  best  work  being  done 
in  American  journalism 


IE  THE 

ITTSBURGH 

CONFERENCE 


HAT  7'10.  1992 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  mTSBURCH  PRESS.  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


Reporter  kills  himself  in  newsroom 


Ever  the  methodical  military  man, 
even  13  years  out  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  reporter  John  Stone  sorted 
mail  and  took  a  few  death  notices 
in  the  empty  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press  newsroom  on  the  early  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  of  March  7. 

Stone,  52,  always  worked  these 
early  Saturdays,  coming  in  about  7 
a.m.  and  leaving  a  couple  hours  lat¬ 
er  when  he  was  finished  with  his 
routine  journalism  chores. 

When  he  was  done  this  March 
Saturday,  John  Stone  typed  one  word 
into  a  computer  terminal. 

Then  he  tied  surgical  tubing  in  a 
double  knot  around  his  neck  until 
he  could  no  longer  breathe. 

About  9:45  a.m.  in  the  deserted 
Mankato  Free  Press  newsroom,  John 
Stone  slumped  over,  dead. 

Stone’s  body  was  discovered  by 
a  janitor  at  about  2  p.m. 

When  colleagues  called  up  his  fi¬ 
nal  file  hours  later,  they  read  the 
single  word — thirty. 

John  Stone  left  no  other  message 
or  clue  about  his  newsroom  suicide. 
Free  Press  editor  Michael  Larson 
said. 


Stone’s  wife  Norma  declined  to  I 
have  an  autopsy  performed,  Larson 
said. 

“That’s  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things:  It’s  just  totally  up  in  the  air,” 
Larson  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view. 

For  Larson,  the  death  was  par¬ 
ticularly  affecting  because  both  had 
started  work  on  the  Free  Press  the 
same  week  in  August  1979. 

Stone  came  to  the  paper  after  20 
years  in  the  Air  Force  and  having 
gone  back  to  school  to  earn  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism. 

“He  was  very  much  a  military 
type,”  Larson  recalled.  “Anything 
you  wanted  him  to  do,  he  would  do 
without  a  lot  of  complaining.” 

At  the  35,000-circulation  evening 
Free  Press,  Stone  took  death  notices, 
covered  courts,  assembled  the  tv 
book  —  even  distributed  mail  in  the 
newsroom. 

“He  enabled  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
porters  to  focus  on  the  bigger  sto¬ 
ries,  and  he  liked  it  that  way,”  Lar¬ 
son  said. 

It  was,  to  all  appearances,  a  con¬ 
tented  life. 


(o  the  following  winners  of  the 

00 


Honoring  excellence 
in  science 
journalism 


David  Baron 

WBUR-FM 

Roberr  Coohe,  B.D.  Colon.  Earl  Lane. 
Perer  Marhs.  Laura  tiuha 

Newsday 

John  Horgan 

Scientific  American 

William  HurNs 

Kurtis  Productions,  Ltd. 

Leslie  Reinherz 

Chedd-Angier  Production  Co. 


Applications  for  the  1992 
competition  are  noui  avaiiable. 
DEADLINE  for  entries; 
Julq13.1992. 


For  information  on  how  to  enter 
the  1992  competition,  write  to 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Office  of  Communications 
1333  H  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 
or  call  202-326-6440 


John  Stone,  who  ended  his  life 
with  a  newspaper  journalist’s  sign- 
off,  was  buried  with  military  hon¬ 
ors  March  1 1  at  Woodville  Cemetary 
in  Waseca,  Minn. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Last  subpoenaed 
reporter  appears 
for  questioning 

There  were  no  surprises  as  the 
last  reporter  and  newspaper  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  the  Senate  special  in¬ 
dependent  counsel  to  date  appeared 
for  questioning. 

According  to  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times  attorney  Allen  Farber  of 
Green,  Stewart  &  Farber,  special 
counsel  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr.  spent 
about  an  hour,  maybe  less,  asking 
Times  reporter  Jerry  Seper  ques¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  put  before  oth¬ 
er  journalists  called  before  him. 

Fleming  is  seeking  the  source  of 
leaks  from  the  Anita  Hill  accusa¬ 
tions  about  Justice  Clarence  Thomas 
and  from  the  Charles  Keating  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Farber  said  neither  the  newspa¬ 
per,  which  he  represented,  nor  Seper 
answered  Fleming’s  questions  or 
provided  him  with  any  documents. 

Ironically,  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  had 
two  days  earlier  ruled  against  Flem¬ 
ing’s  application  seeking  to  force 
journalists  previously  subpoenaed  to 
cooperate.  Seper  and  the  Times’  sub¬ 
poenas  had  already  been  served  and 
the  response  date  set  for  March  27 
{E&P,  March  28,  P.  13). 

“I  certainly  hope,  given  the  de¬ 
nial  of  the  application,  that  this  is 
the  end  of  it,”  Farber  said. 

The  other  journalists  subpoenaed 
were  Washington  Times  reporter 
Paul  M.  Rodriguez,  Newsday  and 
its  reporter  Timothy  M.  Phelps,  and 
National  Public  Radio  and  its  cor¬ 
respondent  Nina  Totenberg.  All  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  their  sources  or  pro¬ 
vide  the  special  counsel  with  any 
documents,  citing  their  protection 
under  the  First  Amendment. 

—  Debra  Gersh 

Newspaper  returns 

The  Northern  Centinel  of  Kinder- 
hook,  N.Y.,  returned  to  circulation  as 
a  quarterly  on  Feb.  20  after  ceasing 
as  a  weekly  paper  on  Dec.  26,  1990. 
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Iniversal  Press  Syndicate 

is  honored  to  represent  our  1992  nominees 
for  Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year 


Cathy  Guisewite  (Cz\hy)  •  Lynn  Johnston  (for  Better  or  For  Worse) 


And  past  National  Cartoonist  Society  Award  Winners; 

Bill  Hinds  (Tank  McNamara)  •l^nn  Johnston  i  Gary  Larson  (The  Far  Side)  • 

Pat  Oliphant  (Oliphant)  i  Jim  Unger  (Herman)  ■  Bill  Watterson  (Calvin  and  Hobbes)  • 


Merger 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

would  be  turned  over  into  NAA  cof¬ 
fers  after  the  merger.  Some  argue 
that  it  is  the  publishers’  money  any¬ 
way,  but  the  NRC  gets  funds  from 
other  sources  as  well. 

However,  NRC  has  not  gotten  all 
the  dues  for  1992  it  planned  on. 

NAB  members,  for  example,  have 
not  joined  NRC  for  1992,  reason¬ 
ing  that  the  money  is  Just  going  back 
to  the  publishers  anyway. 

Voting  against  Joining  the  NAA, 
however,  would  do  the  NRC  little 
good.  Roberts  said  the  NRC  was 
told  that  the  new  organization  would 
have  a  Research  Council  with  or 
without  the  NRC.  There  was  no  de¬ 
bate. 

In  fact,  he  said,  no  one  came  to 
the  NRC  and  asked  if  it  wanted  to 
Join  the  new  association  before  it 
was  announced,  and  the  NRC  board 
did  not  even  vote  on  the  issue  un¬ 
til  after  the  publishers  had  held  a 
press  conference  proclaiming  the 
unification. 

He  questioned  whether  one  of 
the  larger  organizations  —  such  as 
ICMA  or  ANCAM  —  would  also 
have  been  told  the  deal  would  go 
ahead  without  it  if  it  decided  not  to 
merge. 

“People  are  scared  stiff,”  he  said 
of  members  who  are  afraid  to  go 
against  their  publishers. 

One  NRC  board  member,  Roberts 
said,  told  him  that  his  publisher  said 
if  the  NRC  took  a  position  contrary 


to  the  ANPA  proposal  he  would  be 
out. 

“If  we  can’t  express  our  opinion 
in  open  debate,  we’re  in  sorry 
shape,”  he  said  of  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  who  are  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  the  proposal. 

To  allay  some  privacy  concerns 
of  its  members,  NRC  proxy  votes 
will  be  sent  to  the  group’s  secre¬ 
tary,  Steven  Kircher  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times,  instead  of  going  to 
ANPA  headquarters  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Center  in  Reston,  Va. 

The  NRC  will  vote  to  amend  its 
bylaws  during  its  annual  meeting 
April  13  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The 
changes  include  increasing  from  nine 
to  15  the  directors  on  its  board  and 
allowing  members  to  vote  by  proxy 
rather  than  requiring  they  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  meeting  to  cast  their  bal¬ 
lots. 

Another  NRC  member  explained 
that  the  increase  in  board  members 
is  necessary  to  protect  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Research  Council. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  the  NAA 
purposefully  proposed  more  council 
members  than  NRC  board  members, 
the  NRC  member  said  “absolutely.” 

In  addition,  the  NRC  member  said, 
the  proxy  vote  will  open  up  the  vot¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  NRC  membership. 
With  attendance  at  the  April  13  meet¬ 
ing  expected  to  be  less  than  half  its 
usual  number,  the  member  noted, 
“There  are  Just  too  many  people  who 
can’t  be  there  to  vote.” 

Roberts,  however,  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  for  NRC  members  to  vote  by 
proxy  did  not  come  from  the  NRC. 

“Someone  decided  we  should  vote 


by  proxy.  It’s  not  in  our  bylaws. 
Personally,  I  think  it  was  a  reaction 
to  the  fear  we  might  defeat  it  in  Or¬ 
lando,”  he  said,  explaining  that  few 
NRC  members  are  expected  at  the 
meeting,  and  when  only  a  third  of 
the  vote  is  needed  for  defeat,  that 
is  far  fewer  people  than  when  the 
entire  membership  votes  by  proxy. 

“I  think  it  would’ve  passed  any¬ 
way,”  he  said,  noting  that  “The  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  driving  most  of  this.  1 
don’t  know  anyone  who’s  shown  me 
speaking  with  one  voice  is  better 
than  seven  [associations]  speaking 
for  our  own  disciplines.” 

But  Roberts  conceded  he  did  not 
know  what  would  happen  to  NRC 
if  its  members  were  forced  by  their 
publishers  not  to  Join  if  NRC  votes 
to  remain  independent. 

“If  they  do  that,  it  demonstrates 
the  arbitrary  way  this  was  put  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  “No  one  came  to 
the  NRC  and  asked  us  if  we  want¬ 
ed  to  Join.  We  are  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  not  corporate;  an  association 
of  professional  researchers.” 

The  NRC  was  founded  with  65 
members  in  1977,  and  Roberts  said 
170  members  had  paid  dues  in  1992. 

NRC  has  always  been  fiercely  in¬ 
dependent.  Vendors  and  other  in¬ 
dustry  suppliers  not  only  cannot  be 
members,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  attend  working  sessions  during 
its  two  meetings  each  year. 

If  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Joins  the  consortium, 
as  has  been  rumored,  Roberts  said 
it  would  be  better  for  NRC  to  be 
afforded  similar  status,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  arm  of  the  NAA. 

Another  group  which  has  seen  a 
faction  of  its  membership  question 
the  merger  is  INMA.  With  some 
40%  of  its  constituents  outside  the 
United  States,  some  of  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  international  members  had 
questions  about  the  proposed  dues 
structure.  A  “no”  vote  by  only  about 
34%  of  INMA  members  would  be 
enough  to  nix  the  proposal. 

A  segment  of  INMA’s  interna¬ 
tional  members  have  also  expressed 
concern  that  under  the  merger  the 
association  would  become  one  fo¬ 
cused  on  American  newspapers  as 
opposed  to  the  current  INMA  which 
addresses  “international”  marketing 
concerns. 

INMA  president  Crawford  Car- 
roll  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  said,  however,  that  refor¬ 
matted  dues  have  allayed  many  of 
the  concerns  and  that  any  other  wor¬ 
ries  will  likely  be  addressed  April 
6  when  ANPA  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black  is  slated  to  meet 
with  the  INMA  European  and  Pa¬ 
cific  division  heads. 


DISCOVER 

THE 

roumiN 

OF 

YOUTHFUL 

READERS 


Get  the  BPI  Weekly  Tfeen  Entertainment 
Package.  Drawn  from  Billboard,  The 
Hollywood  Reporter,  other  BPI-owned 
publications. 

The  teen  entertainment  package  includes: 

•  Rock  People  celebrity  column 

•  Lists  of  top  VCR  movie  rentals,  sales 

•  TV  Mini-Bio 

•  Most  popular  North  American  concerts 

•  Pop  music  almanac 

Ideal  for  teen  pages  or  general 
entertainment  sections.  For 
availability,  call  617  482-9447  in 
the  eastern  U.S.  and  Canada, 
or  408  659-5119  in  the  West. 


BPI 


ENTERTAINMENT  Boylston  St.  Boston,  MA  02116 
NFWS  WIRE  482-9447  •  Fax  617  482-9562 

_ _  _ _ ”  *  ^  ^  New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Nashville  •  London  •  Amsierdam 
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How  todays  news  executive 
gets  a  headstart  on  the  future 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
Technology  Seminars  for  Newsroom  Managers 


Panicipants  have  come  from: 

ABC-TVNews 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (ANPA) 
Arizona  Republic  (Phoenix) 
Asbury  Park  (NJ)  Press 
Associated  Press 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Boston  Globe 
Capital  Cities/ABC 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
CNN 
E)C1  Publishing 
FNN 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Detroit  News 
El  Diario 
La  Prensa  (New  York  City) 
El  Neuvo  Herald 
Gannen  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers 
Group  W  Television 
Hartford  (Cl)  Courant 
The  (Everen,  WA)  Herald 
Home  News  (New  Brunswick,  NJ) 
John  Blair  Communications,  Inc. 
Kansas  City  (MO)  Star/Times 
KSL-TV  (Salt  Lake  City,  UT) 
KYW-TV  (Philadelphia,  PA) 
La  Opinion  (Los  Angeles) 
Los  Angeles  Times 
MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour 
Milwaukee  Journal 
New  York  Amsterdam  News 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Newsday 
New  York  Times 
News  &  Observer  (Raleigh,  NC) 
Newsweek 
Oakland  (CA)  Tribune 
Orange  County  (CA)  Register 
Onaway  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
The  Record  (Bergen  County,  NJ) 
Respekt  (Czechoslovakia) 
Reuters 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 
Seattle  Times 
Tennessean  (Nashville) 
Time  Magazine 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
USA  TODAY 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Washington  Post 
WABC-TV  (New  York  City) 
WCBS-AM  Radio  (New  York  City) 
WNBC-TV  (New  York  City) 
WNYW-TV  (New  York  City) 
WPK-TV  (New  York  City) 
WWOR-TV  (New  Jersey) 
WXIA-TV  (Adanta,  GA) 
WXTV-TV  (Seczucus,  NJ) 


Technological  convergence  drives  todays  newsroom  - 
and  is  recasting  the  role  of  the  newsroom  manager. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center, 
formerly  the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies, 
sponsors  a  two-day  seminar  for  newsroom  manners 
called  “Newsroom  Technology:  The  Next  Generation.” 
The  seminar  provides  a  broad  overview  of  how 
news  executives  can  best  manage  changing  technologies 
to  improve  news  gathering,  editing  and  delivery. 

“The  Next  Generation”  draws  speakers  from  the  media 
industries  and  scholars  who  explain  the  issues  and 
forecast  trends  in  newsroom  technology. 

Selected  managers  are  from  newspapers,  newsmagazines, 
television,  news  services  and  other  news  operations 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  meeting 
together  for  a  unique  personal  experience. 

For  example,  news  seminar  sessions  have  included 
Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  News  rating  the  new  technology- 
driven  journalism;  Elliot  Jaspin,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  and  former  Media  Studies  Center  Fellow,  using 
the  personal  computer  as  an  investigative  tool; 
former  Fellow  and  television  producer  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  III  charting  the  future  course  of  fiber  optics; 

Hal  Buell  of  the  Associated  Press  describing  the 
digitized  darkroom;  and  Kathleen  Criner  of  ANPA 
on  managing  the  use  of  electronic  databases. 

“The  Next  Generation”  also  has  site  visits  to  major 
New  York  media  organizations  and  hands-on  connections 
in  the  Center  s  Technology  Laboratory,  featuring  more 
than  a  dozen  newsroom  systems. 

“The  Next  Generation”  gives  newsroom  managers 
the  exceptional  opportunity  to  explore  todays 
emerging  technologies  and  prepare  for  tomorrow’s 
specialized  newsroom. 

For  further  information  please  contact; 

#The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

Columbia  University 

2950  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 


NEWS  TECH 

Tech  vendors’  appointments 


Effective  April  7,  James  H.  Nor¬ 
ris  takes  over  as  president  of  TKS 
(U.S.A.)  Inc.,  Richardson,  Texas, 
succeeding  Yuichi  Okamura,  who  is 
retiring. 

In  addition  to  responsibilities  for 
marketing,  sales,  installations,  and 
customer  support  of  TKS  presses 
throughout  the  United  States,  he  also 
supervises  the  activities  of  Comar 
Inc.,  a  mailroom  systems  subsidiary. 

Former  TESCO  president  James 
Price  becomes  executive  director  at 
TKS,  acting  as  adviser  to  Norris.  A 
member  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  Norris  has  been 
director  and  vice  president  of  oper¬ 
ations  at  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y., 
since  1985.  Before  that,  he  was  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  the  Detroit  News 
and  was  in  commercial  printing  ear¬ 
lier  in  his  career. 

*  *  * 

Newsprint  South  Inc.,  Grenada, 
Miss.,  promoted  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  Charles  O.  Dunn  to  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

In  addition  to  his  new  executive 
posts,  the  American  Paper  Institute 
newsprint  division  board  member 
serves  as  executive  vice  president 
of  NSI  parent  company  Mississippi 
Chemical  Corp.,  which  he  joined  in 
1978  as  an  attorney. 

Taking  over  in  May  as  NSI  pres¬ 
ident  and  COO  is  Frank  C.  “Kim” 
Breese  III,  currently  vice  president 
and  chief  administrative  officer  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Technical  Committee. 

He  will  be  in  charge  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  sales,  and  administrative 
functions.  In  21  years  at  Dow  Jones, 
Breese  managed  all  company  print¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  newsprint  purchases, 
and  helped  oversee  the  company’s 
equity  interests  in  two  newsprint 
mills. 

J.  William  Price  has  retired  as 
president  of  Dallas-based  Newsprint 
South  Sales,  a  Newsprint  South  Inc. 
subsidiary.  He  is  succeeded  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  Bob  Reynolds.  Instrumen¬ 
tal  in  founding  the  240,000-tpy 
newsprint  supplier.  Price  remains  as 
a  company  consultant  on  matters  of 
market  conditions  and  special  pro¬ 
jects. 


*  ♦  * 

Bruce  Richardson  was  named 
sales  manager  for  the  newspaper 
press  division  of  Mitsubishi  Litho¬ 
graphic  Presses,  with  responsibility 
for  sales  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  had  earlier  been  a  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  of  KBA-Mot- 
ter  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  named 
Joseph  J.  Carfora  as  its  national 
sales  manager,  with  responsibility 
for  supervising  sales  throughout  the 
Americas.  He  reports  to  NEI  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Doug  Howe. 

Prior  to  joining  Nikon,  Carfora 
was  Scitex  America  Corp.  regional 
PostScript  account  manager.  He  ear¬ 
lier  had  held  sales  positions  with 
A.B.  Dick  Corp.,  Linotype  Co.,  and 
Agfa  Compugraphic. 

Also  appointed  were  Harold  L. 
Glassberg  as  national  service  oper¬ 
ations  manager  and  Joseph  Ponce 
Jr.  as  Southwest  regional  sales  spe¬ 
cialist. 

Glassberg  is  responsible  for  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  the  Americas,  su¬ 
pervising  internal  service  and  sup¬ 
port  as  well  as  coordinating  opera¬ 
tions  with  NEI’s  third-party  service 
and  support  provider,  Novadyne 
Computer  Systems  Inc.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Nikon  he  was  a  regional  service 
manager  for  Linotype-Hell. 

Ponce,  based  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  is 
responsible  for  territory  that  was 
previously  a  part  of  the  company’s 
Western  region.  He  had  earlier  been 
a  sales  representative  for  Didde  Web 
Press  and  had  held  positions  with 
Bestinfo,  Itek  Graphix,  and  Lino¬ 
type. 

*  *  * 

Leaf  Systems  Inc.  named  four 
sales  executives;  George  E.  Adam, 
international  sales  director;  Rick 
Wilsterman,  East  Coast  manager; 
Jack!  A.  Hudmon,  Midwest  man¬ 
ager;  Brien  Horen,  West  Coast  man¬ 
ager. 

Formerly  with  Du  Font’s  Imagi- 
Tex  division  and  a  researcher  for  East¬ 
man  Kodak,  Adam  is  a  multilingual 
electrical  and  computer  engineer. 
Wilsterman  also  was  with  ImagiTex 
and  with  R.R.  Donnelley.  Hudmon 
joined  Leaf  from  Crosfield  Lightspeed 
and  was  earlier  with  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.  Horen  was  Western  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  for  Linotype. 


*  *  * 

Larry  E.  Justice  has  assumed  the 
newly  formed  post  of  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  Dewar  In¬ 
formation  Systems  Corp.,  where  C.E. 
Steuart  Dewar  remains  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Justice  is 
former  president  of  a  division  of  the 
Pullman  Co.  and  Borroughs  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corp.  of  LSI  Inc.,  both 
held  by  Forstmann  Little. 

DISC  has  also  formed  three  dis¬ 
tinct  business  groups:  Design  and 
Development,  under  Steuart  Dewar, 
News  Media,  under  former  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  Richard  P.  Se- 
crest,  and  Commercial  Publishing, 
under  former  sales  and  marketing 
vice  president  Edward  J.  Houcek. 
♦  *  * 

At  Blevins  Harding  Group’s 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  technol¬ 
ogy  manager  Tom  Croteau  is  in 
charge  of  reproduction  quality  im¬ 
provement,  training,  and  client  sup¬ 
port.  He  moves  from  Gannett  Corp., 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  quality 
for  USA  Today,  a  responsibility  he 
also  held  while  production  director 
at  The  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
which  also  printed  USA  Today  and 
commercial  jobs.  The  RIT  graduate 
had  served  earlier  at  other  Gannett 
sites  in  quality,  training,  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

Dick  Keener,  project  manager  at 
the  Boulder,  Colo.,  office,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  programming,  facility 
and  process  planning,  budget  anal¬ 
ysis,  scheduling,  and  construction 
phase  review  at  Blevins  Harding. 

The  former  New  York  Daily  News 
facility  planning  manager  joined  the 
paper’s  former  parent  Tribune  Co. 
as  engineering  and  planning  man¬ 
ager  for  its  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  cfe 
Sun-Sentinel,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Deerfield  Beach  production 
plant  project.  He  earlier  had  worked 
with  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  Southborough,  Mass.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  William  Whitescarver  as 
executive  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  its  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
manufacturing  and  engineering  op¬ 
erations.  Formerly  president  of  Har¬ 
ris  Graphics,  Dayton,  Ohio,  White¬ 
scarver’ s  engineering,  marketing, 
and  management  experience  covers 
more  than  30  years  with  Harris  and 
AM  Sheridan. 
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Two  newsprint  suppliers 
to  boost  prices 


Moving  from  circulation  infor¬ 
mation  services  -manager  at  News- 
day,  Paul  del  Toro  has  joined  Saxe 
Marketing  Inc.  as  client  services  di¬ 
rector.  The  firm  provides  marketing 
database  support  for  newspapers  and 
cable  television. 

The  New  York  firm  noted  del 
Toro’s  18  years  at  Newsday,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  two-million-household  circula¬ 
tion  database  for  the  New  York  and 
Long  Island  editions. 

*  *  ♦ 

Iris  Graphics  Inc.  appointed  physi¬ 
cist  and  linguist  Michael  Nagler  as 
its  R&D  vice  president.  He  over¬ 
sees  and  directs  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  enhancement.  Nagler  was 
optomechanical  technology  manag¬ 
er  with  Iris  parent  company  Scitex 
Corp.,  where  he  established  and  di¬ 
rected  the  division  that  produced 
various  flatbed  scanners. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  “Buzz”  Keaton  has 
joined  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher 
Corp.  as  a  field  service  engineer, 
based  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  His  28-year 
experience  in  the  mechanical  in¬ 
stallation  and  operation  of  litho¬ 
graphic,  flexographic,  and  gravure 
presses  includes  recent  work  for 
MAN  Roland  Inc.,  where  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  installation,  start¬ 
up,  and  troubleshooting  of  new  ma¬ 
chines.  Earlier,  at  Egenolf  Machine, 
Keaton  had  been  responsible  for 
press  conversions,  bindery  equip¬ 
ment,  and  folders. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  D.  Frescoln  has  joined 
Detroit-based  Flint  Ink  Corp.  as  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer.  In  his  22  years  experience  in 
technology  industries,  Frescoln  most 
recently  was  vice  president  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration  with 
Williams  International  Corp.,  Walled 
Lake,  Mich. 


Stauffer  sells 
Grit  plant 

J.A.  Webb  Inc.,  Muncy,  Pa.,  pur¬ 
chased  for  an  undisclosed  price  the 
Grit  web-offset  printing  plant  from 
Topeka-based  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  Under  contract  with  Stauf¬ 
fer,  the  four-color  press  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  Grit  Magazine  and 
Capper’s  on  alternate  weeks  (375,000 
combined  national  circulation).  The 
press  also  prints  ad  circulars. 

— AP 


Montreal-based  Canadian  Pacific 
Forest  Products  Ltd.  and  Chicago- 
based  Stone  Container  Corp.  said 
they  will  cut  newsprint  discounting 
this  summer.  The  change  at  CPFP 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  by  more  than  $100  per 
metric  ton  for  customers  in  the  east¬ 
ern  U.S.,  where  the  per-ton  list  price 
now  stands  at  $685. 

The  announcement  comes  as  North 


American  mills  continue  to  operate 
below  their  rated  capacities.  They 
operated  at  90.2%  for  1991.  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  ran  at  74%  in  December. 
Reporting  the  announced  increases, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that 
the  Aug.  1  date  set  by  CPFP  begins 
“a  typically  slow  period”  during 
which  newspapers,  the  mills’  largest 
customers,  “can  tap  the  excess  pa¬ 
per  market ...  at  a  lower  price.” 


cred  •  i  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  The  quality  or  power 
of  inspiring  belief: 
trustworthy,  believable 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
takes  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 

Credibility  is  essential. 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 


Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


INTBRNATIONAL 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  User  Training  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Networks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Ratforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 
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Sinclair  broadens  its  market,  product  offerings 

Imaging  systems  supplier  considering  tabletop  drum  scanning 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Sinclair  Imaging  Systems,  Spring- 
field,  N.J.,  has  announced  direct  in¬ 
terfaces  to  its  multitasking  K2500 
“Picture  Box”  picture  desk  for  re¬ 
mote  input  and  archiving  systems. 

In  addition  to  offering  the  Has- 
selblad  Dixel  2000  portable  digital 
scanner-transmitter,  Sinclair  is  pro¬ 
moting  interfaces  to  T/One’s  Phoenix 
system,  which  can  now  also  deliv¬ 
er  image  transmissions  directly  to  a 
Macintosh,  and  to  television  frame 
grabbing  systems. 

In  addition  to  its  Instant  Image 
video  indexing  system,  Sinclair  said 
its  picture  desk  now  supports 
NewsPhotoAccess  archiving  soft¬ 
ware  from  AXS.  Company  president 
George  Sinclair  said  he  and  AXS 
had  entered  into  a  cross-licensing 
arrangement  in  early  February 
whereby  AXS  would  supply  its  soft¬ 
ware  for  PCs  and  Macintoshes  and 
Sinclair  would  supply  hardware  and 
system  integration  services. 

Sinclair,  which  maintains  sepa¬ 
rate  North  American  and  British 
firms,  has  also  established  a  joint 
operation  with  a  Paris-based  firm 
that  will  provide  “a  fairly  well-es¬ 
tablished  base”  in  France. 

The  pioneer  of  picture  desks,  page 
facsimile,  and  direct-to-plate  imag¬ 
ing  said  he  is  “in  discussions”  with 
a  manufacturer  of  a  tabletop  drum 
scanner,  with  the  object  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  compact  product  in 
South  America  and  Europe. 

Ik  !|c  !|E 

The  migration  of  the  drum  scan¬ 
ner  to  the  desktop,  once  solely  the 
reserve  of  film  and  flatbed  scanners, 
is  a  relatively  recent  development. 
Last  year,  three  such  scanners  joined 
the  tabletop  ColorGetter  introduced 
by  Optronics  in  the  spring  of  1990. 

Prices  roughly  correspond  to  ca¬ 
pabilities  but,  as  the  number  of  such 
scanners  went  up,  prices  went  down. 
The  original  model  was  priced  at 
something  under  $70,000;  its  suc¬ 
cessor  is  under  $50,000.  Among  the 
latest  models,  one  sells  for  about 
$30,000. 

The  idea  of  tabletop  drum  scan¬ 
ning  and  the  machines  themselves 
seem  well  received,  at  least  by  those 


who  confer  awards  for  such  things. 
Dunn  Technologies  Inc.  gave  the 
ColorGetter  its  “Best  of  Drupa  90” 
award.  ScanView’s  scanner  won  an 
award  at  last  month’s  Imprinta  show. 
During  the  same  week,  the  Seybold 
organization  gave  Howtek’s  Scan- 
master  D4000  an  award  at  its  Prod¬ 
uct  Showcase  in  Boston.  A  few 
months  earlier,  the  Seybold  Report 
on  Publishing  Systems  had  called 
Screen’s  introduction  of  a  tabletop 
model  “one  of  the  most  important 
announcements”  at  its  own  or  any 
other  recent  show. 

The  original  single-pass,  three- 
photomultiplier-tube  (PMT)  Color¬ 
Getter  handles  reflective  and  trans¬ 
missive  material  up  to  10"xl0“,  dig¬ 
itizes  in  12-bit  RGB  color,  and  offers 
dynamic  range  to  3.8,  autocalibra¬ 
tion,  interchangeable  drums,  se¬ 
lectable  resolutions  up  to  2000  Ipi, 
and  compatibility  with  PCs,  Macs 
and  Unix  workstations. 

A  year  later  came  the  ColorSet- 
ter  Plus,  with  up  to  twice  the  reso¬ 
lution,  accommodation  of  10"xl9" 
original  art  and  improved  software. 

Howtek  also  weighed  in  with  a 
PMT-based,  single-pass  tabletop 
drum  scanner  compatible  with  Macs 
or  PCs.  Its  Scanmaster  D4000  also 
offers  12-bit  color  capture  at  reso¬ 
lutions  selectable  to  4000dpi,  opti¬ 
cal  density  to  3.8,  and  a  removable 
drum.  It  handles  reflective  and  trans¬ 
parent  originals  up  to  10"xl0". 

Later  last  year  came  entries  from 
abroad.  Denmark’s  ScanView  in¬ 
troduced  the  photodiode-based  Scan 
Mate,  which  creates  a  TIFF  file  in 
three  passes  to  capture  RGB  data  at 
up  to  2,000  dpi  from  reflective  and 
transparent  materials  of  up  to 
8y4"xl2".  Scanning  software  resides 
on  a  Macintosh,  with  which  the  de¬ 
vice  is  connected  via  SCSI. 

The  new  scanner  was  shown  si¬ 
multaneously  last  month  in  Dussel- 
dorf  at  Imprinta  and  in  Boston,  where 
it  was  in  the  Seybold  Seminars’ 
Product  Showcase  booths  of  Cana¬ 
da’s  Associated  Gateway  Solutions 
and  Danagraf. 

Screen,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
Japan’s  high-end  color  systems  ven¬ 
dor  Dainippon  Screen  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.,  brought  out  a  9“-high, 
rx2'  CMYK  scanner  for  prints  or 


transparencies  up  to  5.8“x5.9“.  Un¬ 
veiled  last  fall,  the  DTS-1015  is  a 
single-pass  PMT  device  with  halo¬ 
gen  light  source,  100-2500dpi  res¬ 
olution,  and  wide  magnification 
range. 

Although  utilizing  a  Macintosh 
interface  via  SCSI,  it  comes  with 
its  own  Screen  color  computer, 
which  delivers  calibrated  and  color 
corrected  information  to  the  Mac 
for  prescan  display  and  setup.  Scan¬ 
ner  software  supplies  image  editing 
capabilities.  The  DTS-1015  can  out¬ 
put  EPS  files  data  converted  to  RGB 
in  PICT  or  TIFF  formats. 

More  color 
in  Louisville 

The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  begun  front-page  four-col¬ 
or  printing  on  a  regular  basis. 

It  said  that  through  April  about 
60%  of  its  copies  will  carry  color. 
The  last  of  four-color  flexo  units  is 
slated  for  installation  in  late  sum¬ 
mer,  which  will  provide  the  paper 
with  full  color  capability. 

Last  to  be  printed  with  color  will 
be  the  early  edition,  which  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Kentucky.  The  C-J  has  been  run¬ 
ning  four  color  in  its  Neighborhoods 
and  features  sections  since  August 
1990. 

Publisher  George  N.  Gill  said  that 
the  paper  did  not  want  to  wait  to 
begin  more  color  printing,  and  that 
until  spring,  readers  on  one  side  of 
a  street  may  receive  newspapers  with 
color,  while  those  living  across  the 
same  street  would  get  copies  in  black 
and  white  only.  Also,  readers  may 
see  color  printing  one  day  and  not 
the  next.  Gill  said  the  capacity  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  solved  in  April  when 
the  next  color  unit  is  installed. 

The  new  capacity  is  part  of  a  $6.6 
million  investment  in  color  print¬ 
ing.  Gill  said  that  in  addition  to  his 
company’s  satisfaction  with  the  new 
five-color  (4/1)  press  units  from 
KBA-Motter  Corp.,  flexo  printing 
keeps  ink  off  readers’  hands.  He 
also  noted  that  the  common-im¬ 
pression-cylinder  unit  printed  color 
in  perfect  register  on  the  sixth  copy, 
thereby  reducing  newsprint  waste. 
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Scitex  opens 
Chicago  facility 

Scitex  America  Corp.  has  opened 
a  30,000-square-foot  facility  at 
O’ Hare  Centre,  Rosemont,  Ill.,  which 
will  house  training,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  and  sales  departments,  and  will 
serve  the  Midwest  sales  region  as  a 
central  demonstration  center. 

The  new  facility’s  Scitex  Color 
Center  will  employ  corporate  in¬ 
structors,  industry  consultants,  es¬ 
tablished  experts  and  some  cus¬ 
tomers  in  presenting  two-day  to  two- 
week  courses  for  all  levels  of  color 
production  that  range  from  color  the¬ 
ory  to  work-flow  management. 

ATS  Mac-to-Atex 
product  version 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions 
Inc.,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  released 
a  new  import-export  version  of  its 
MacStation  III  product,  which  en¬ 
ables  Macintosh  users  to  be  online 
with  an  Atex  system  in  one  win¬ 
dow,  run  Mac-based  applications  in 


other  windows,  bring  Atex  files  into 
the  Mac  as  ASCII  text,  and  send 
Mac  files  to  the  host  system. 

MacStation  III  Mac-based  soft¬ 
ware  links  Macs  to  an  Atex  system 
via  an  ATS  Workstation  III  host 
adapter  board  in  an  SPC  slot  of  an 
Atex  CPU.  Communication  is  via 
modem,  null  modem,  or  short-haul 
modem  connection.  There  is  also  a 
PC  version  of  the  software,  and  lo¬ 
cal  and/or  remote  Macs  and  PCs 
may  be  used  in  combination. 

WeatherData  owner 
gets  AMS  award 

Michael  R.  Smith,  owner  of  Wi¬ 
chita-based  WeatherData  Inc.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  American  Meteorologi¬ 
cal  Society’s  1992  Award  for  Out¬ 
standing  Contributions  to  the 
Advance  of  Applied  Meteorology. 

He  was  cited  for  pioneering  com¬ 
puter-generated  newspaper  weather 
graphics  and  innovative  tv  report¬ 
ing  of  severe  weather.  Smith  began 
his  career  in  broadcasting  and  formed 
WeatherData  in  1981. 


Chas.  T.  Main 
changes  name 

To  reflect  greater  integration  with 
its  parent  firm,  the  Parsons  Corp., 
Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.  has  changed  its 
name  to  Parsons  Main  Inc.  The  100- 
year-old  engineering  company  pro¬ 
vides  design  and  construction  ser¬ 
vices  to  printing  and  publishing  and 
other  industries. 

Bowater  relocates 

Bowater  Inc.  said  that  later  this 
year  it  will  begin  transferring  head¬ 
quarters  functions  from  Darien, 
Conn.,  to  Greenville,  S.C.,  where 
its  pulp  and  paper  operations  have 
been  based  since  1981.  Corporate 
relocation  is  to  be  completed  next 
summer. 

This  July,  Bowater  will  discon¬ 
tinue  its  Pulp  and  Paper  Group  as 
a  separate  management  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  group’s  president,  D.G. 
McMaster,  a  Bowater  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  will  become  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Bowater. 
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reluctant  to  report  on  his  private  life 
and  to  define  him  on  the  basis  of 
what  others  said.” 

He  likened  the  hypothetical  instance 
to  the  real-life  scandal  involving 
Democratic  presidential  hopeful  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  and  rumored 
paramour  Gennifer  Flowers. 

“It’s  easy  for  the  press  to  say, 
‘We’re  not  interested  in  reporting 
whether  or  not  Clinton  has  had  an 
adulterous  relationship,  but  he’s  de¬ 
nied  it,  so  what’s  really  at  stake  is 
his  veracity,’  ”  he  said.  “There’s  a 
bit  of  a  cop-out  in  that,  at  least  we 
feel.  People  in  public  life  deserve 
as  large  a  measure  of  privacy  about 
their  sexual  lives  as  we  can  give 
them,  except  where  there’s  a  .  .  .  real 
revelation  of  hypocrisy.” 

Panelist  Paul  Steiger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
said  that  his  paper  probably  would 
shy  away  from  reporting  such  alle¬ 
gations,  as  well,  but  noted  that  “if 
you  start  pushing  the  circumstances 
in  the  fashion  that  [Lelyveld]  was 
describing,  it’s  possible  you  could 
get . .  .  over  the  Journal’s  threshold.” 
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In  response  to  the  comments  by 
Lelyveld  and  Steiger,  panelist  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  national  corre¬ 
spondent  David  Treadwell  retorted, 
“1  might  add  that,  as  a  lowly  re¬ 
porter  and  not  an  editor,  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  would  be  up  against  in 
trying  to  write  this  story.” 

Minkowitz  said  she  did  not  think 
this  would  be  a  story  for  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  either,  if  the  candidate 
were  supportive  of  gay  issues. 

“I  think  the  only  time  I  would 
ever  agree  with  outing  someone  is 
if  they  work  against  our  communi¬ 
ty,”  she  said. 

In  another  line  of  questioning, 
Kaiser  posited:  If  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Patrick  Buchanan 
were  to  give  a  speech  in  which  he 
called  sickle  cell  anemia  nature’s 
revenge  on  blacks  for  being  lazy 
and  shiftless,  would  the  reaction  of 
the  black  community  be  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times? 

“Quite  possibly,”  Lelyveld  re¬ 
sponded,  because  that  instance  would 
be  “so  blatant.” 

Kaiser  then  noted  that  Buchanan 
had  called  AIDS  nature’s  retribu¬ 
tion  against  homosexuals,  and  asked 
Lelyveld  if  the  Times  had  published 
the  gay  community’s  reaction. 

Following  rousing  applause,  Lely¬ 
veld,  who  appeared  unaware  that 
Buchanan  had  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  said,  “Not  yet.”  The  audience, 
again,  reacted  wildly. 

However,  as  Village  Voice  me¬ 
dia  writer  James  Ledbetter  pointed 
out  in  a  subsequent  column,  the 
Times  did  not  follow  up  with  such 
an  item.  Furthermore,  he  observed, 
none  of  New  York’s  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  did  a  story  on  the 
NLGJA  gathering,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  all  had  reporters  there. 

Ironically,  an  upcoming  report  in 
the  gay  newsmagazine  The  Advo¬ 
cate  will  focus  on  the  New  York 
Times’  heightened  sensitivity  to  gays 
and  lesbians,  according  to  Advocate 
senior  editor  Jeff  Yarborough. 

In  a  recent  cover  story  titled  “Van¬ 
ity  Fairies,”  the  Advocate  detailed 
the  rise  in  power  of  gays  at  pub¬ 
lishing  giant  Conde  Nast,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue,  GQ  and 
other  magazines. 

Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Daily  Record  of  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  will  switch  to  morning  home 
delivery  on  May  4. 

The  newspaper  has  been  available 
in  the  morning  on  newsstands  and 
in  vending  machines  since  January. 

The  Saturday  edition  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Record  has  been  published  morn¬ 
ings  for  the  past  1()  years. 


Doctors 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


ical  brotherhood  and  it  frightens  me 
...  it  is  very  frightening  because 
they  are  a  powerful  group  and  have 
a  lot  of  money.” 

Berkman  said  that  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed  one  society  session  in  which 
a  member  coached  his  fellow  sur¬ 
geons  on  how  to  conduct  themselves 
when  appearing  at  hearings  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

“He  told  them  to  remember  that 
‘the  press  will  be  there,  the  cam¬ 
eras  will  be  rolling,  and  a  lot  of 
women  with  complaints  will  be  in 
the  audience,’  ”  Berkman  said. 

The  FDA  halted  new  implant  surg¬ 
eries  last  Jan.  6.  The  agency’s  sci¬ 
entific  advisory  panel  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  silicone-filled  implants 
be  banned  except  for  experimental 
studies.  The  FDA  commissioner  is 
expected  to  announce  a  decision  by 
April  18. 


Ohio  paper  will 
no  longer 
recognize  Guild 

The  Independent  of  Massillon, 
Ohio,  has  notified  Local  1  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  that  it  no  longer 
recognizes  the  union  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  its  employees. 

According  to  the  newspaper’s  at¬ 
torney,  John  Flinker,  a  majority  of 
the  32  employees  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial,  advertising,  business, 
and  circulation  departments  have  in¬ 
dicated  they  no  longer  want  to  be 
represented  by  the  union. 

Stephen  Hatch,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  local,  said  the  union 
planned  to  challenge  the  action,  ei¬ 
ther  in  court  or  through  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  union  and  the  newspaper  have 
been  negotiating  a  contract  for  about 
five  years,  the  newspaper  said.  The 
old  contract  expired  Feb.  28,  1987. 

—  AP 

Saturday  edition 

The  Winnipeg  Sun  in  Manitoba, 
Canada,  is  launching  a  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  as  of  April  4. 

The  Sun  is  expanding  its  staff, 
and  Saturday  circulation  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  consistent  with  Sunday’s, 
55,024.  The  Sun  is  a  division  of 
Sanford  Evans  Communications 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Quebecor  Group 
Inc. 
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Fair  Use 

( Continued  from  page  29) 

Bedein  admits  that  he  does  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  ABC  if  he 
loses  the  case.  To  that  end,  he  has 
begun  a  Fair  Use  Legal  Defense 
Fund  among  his  American  sympa¬ 
thizers,  and  hopes  to  raise  $125,000 
by  the  time  the  trial  gets  under  way 
in  Jerusalem. 

He  claims  that  ABC  has  offered 
to  drop  the  whole  case  if  he  shows 
the  network  his  news  clips  and  sub¬ 
mits  his  criticism  ahead  of  time,  al¬ 
lowing  the  network  to  decide  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  whether  to  allow 
the  screenings  to  take  place. 

However,  Bedein  observed  that  he 
and  his  lawyers  have  “rejected  out 
of  hand,”  and  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ject,  that  kind  of  self-censorship. 

“The  only  offer  I’ll  accept  is  un¬ 
conditional  ability  to  use  media  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  express  purpose  of  re¬ 
view  and  education,  as  stipulated  in 
the  ‘Fair  Use’  statute.  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  an  international 
precedent  so  that  no  one  will  be  able 
to  show  film  clips  and  discuss  them 
without  their  editorial  involvement. 

“That  kind  of  manipulation  is  un¬ 
justified,  especially  when  ABC  it¬ 
self  claims  that  75%  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  gets  its  news  from  tv.” 


FCC  eases  limits 
on  radio  owners 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  loosened  regula¬ 
tions  limiting  ownership  of  radio 
stations. 

Designed  to  save  stations  from 
going  out  of  business  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession,  the  regulations  more 
than  double  the  total  number  of  sta¬ 
tions  one  company  may  own,  to  30 
AM  and  30  FM  outlets,  from  the 
current  level  of  12  each.  New  rules 
also  allow  one  owner  up  to  three 
AM  and  three  FM  stations  in  one 
market,  from  the  former  limit  of  one 
each. 

The  actions  was  approved  4-0, 
with  one  abstention,  on  the  grounds 
that  creator  consolidation  would  al¬ 
low  broadcasters  to  cut  operating 
costs  and  save  ailing  stations.  The 
rules  were  supported  by  FCC  chair¬ 
man  Alfred  C.  Sikes. 

Abstaining,  Andrew  C.  Barrett, 
the  only  black  on  the  FCC,  accused 
the  commission  of  “grossly  alter¬ 
ing”  radio  ownership  and  of  paying 
only  “lip  service”  to  expanding  mi¬ 
nority  ownership. 


Southam  nets  loss 

Southam  Inc.  reported  net  losses  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1991  and  the  full 
year. 

The  quarterly  loss  amounted  to 
$1 14.3  million  (Canadian),  or  $1.94  a 
share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of 
$23.9  million,  or  420  a  share,  a  year 
before. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  declined 
6.4%  to  $338.5  million,  and  operating 
income  declined  78.5%  to  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  year  the  Toronto-based  pub¬ 
lisher  of  17  daily  papers  in  Canada  re¬ 
ported  a  1991  net  loss  of  $153.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $2.60  a  share,  compared  with 
net  income  of  $2.7  million,  or  50  a 
share  in  1990.  Revenue  for  the  year  de¬ 
clined  3.9%  to  $1.18  billion  and  the 
operating  loss  of  $35.9  million  com¬ 
pared  with  operating  profit  of  $4 1 .4 
million  in  19%. 

Southam  reported  reduced  earnings 
from  all  its  units.  The  company 
blamed  the  recession  and  a  number  of 
unusual  costs.  They  included  the 
writedown  of  good  will  and  restructur¬ 
ing  of  business  communications  oper¬ 
ations,  staff  cuts  in  newspapers  and 
business  communications  and  a  $99.7 
million  loss  on  discontinued  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  sale  of  its  printing  com¬ 
panies. 

Southam  newspapers  turned  in  1991 
operating  earnings  of  $42.1  million, 
53.6%  below  1990,  as  advertising 
linage  fell  10.9%.  Fourth  quarter  linage 
fell  6.9% — the  seventh  consecutive 
quarterly  decline.  Southam’s  holdings 
in  Torstar  Corp.  also  had  lower  income 
for  the  year. 


Legal 

( Continued  from  page  24) 
secret  files. 

HRS  had  refused  to  release  files 
detailing  agency  incompetence  and 
negligence  in  abuse  cases. 

“This  is  a  matter  of  principle,  not 
money,”  the  Tribune’s  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Lawrence  McConnell  said,  add¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  had  sought  the 
material  in  the  belief  they  were  pub¬ 
lic  records. 

McConnell  called  the  settlement 
“a  $44,000  object  lesson  that  could 
have  been  resolved  by  them  turning 
over  records  we  should  have  had  all 
along.” 

The  case  started  last  year  when 
the  Tribune  asked  HRS  for  internal 
reports  examining  cases  in  which 
children  and  adults  had  died  from 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  reports  eval¬ 
uating  abuse  investigations  and  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  foster  care. 

HRS  contended  the  reports  were 
not  public  record.  After  the  Tribune 
sued,  Hillborough  Circuit  Judge  Guy 
Spicola  ruled  that  the  files  were  pub¬ 
lic. 

In  July,  two  months  after  the  rul¬ 
ing,  HRS  released  4,774  pages  and 
later  610  more  pages.  Since  then, 
the  Tribune  has  published  more  than 
25  articles,  columns,  and  editorials 
based  on  the  files,  some  of  them 
showing  scores  of  children  have  been 
hurt  and  more  than  a  dozen  killed, 
in  part  because  of  HRS  worker  in¬ 
competence,  negligence,  or  poor 
judgment.  _ 


All  Rolled  Into  One. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  have  a  string  of  contacts ...  all  rolled  into  one? 
You  do.  The  American  Legion. 

With  our  variety  of  programs,  we  can  give  you  information 
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•  Youth  Programs 
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tion  should  have  been  examined  un¬ 
der  oath  before  any  reporter  sub¬ 
poenas  were  even  considered.  The 
production  of  their  notes  and  tele¬ 
phone  toll  records  should  also  first 
have  been  compelled.  Some  sena¬ 
tors  have  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  the  White  House  or  Justice  per¬ 
sonnel  could  also  have  been  the  po¬ 
tential  source,  or  it  could  be  some¬ 
one  else  to  whom  one  or  more  of 
these  multitude  of  possibilities  could 
have  given  the  information. 

The  senators  who  hired  and  char¬ 
tered  Fleming  distanced  themselves 
from  Fleming’s  subpoenas  of  the 
journalists  with  more  than  deliber¬ 
ate  speed.  They  first  said  they  do 
not  control  him  so  that  Fleming,  in 
the  words  of  Sen.  Ford,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  “be 
independent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.” 

Sen.  Ford  said  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  would  consider  the 
Journalists’  claims  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  privilege  only  when  the  re¬ 
porters’  objections  and  refusals  to 
answer  questions  were  referred  to 
the  committee  by  the  special  coun¬ 
sel. 


authority.  The  rogue  investigator 
went  forward  undiminished. 

Presumably  the  issue,  as  the  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  referred  the  home  tele¬ 
phone  records  issue  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  was  not  whether 
the  Journalists  should  be  held  in 
contempt  for  failure  to  answer  Flem¬ 
ing’s  questions  as  to  sources.  That 
would  have  come  only  if  there  were 
first  a  decision  by  the  committee  to 
enforce  these  subpoenas.  The  issue 
of  contempt  will  fortunately  now 
never  be  referred  or  reached. 

If  contempt  had  been  presented 
or  found,  then  the  question  would 
have  been  what  should  be  done  with 
the  Journalists  as  punishment  or 
leverage — perhaps  they  could  be 
locked  away  for  days  or  weeks  in 
the  Committee  Room  as  was  done 
135  years  ago  in  1857,  the  last  of 
the  very  few  times  that  a  Journalist 
was  Jailed  for  contempt  by  Congress 
for  refusing  to  divulge  a  source. 

The  House  of  Representatives  de¬ 
clined  to  hold  Journalist  Dan  Schorr 
in  contempt  in  1976,  the  last  time 
the  contempt  of  a  Journalist  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  one  of  the  houses  of 
Congress.  In  that  case,  some  400 
interviews  were  conducted  to  find 
the  confidential  source  of  the  leak 
of  the  Pike  Committee  Report  be¬ 
fore  the  subpoena  to  Schorr  was 
ever  issued. 


The  Rehnquist-Landau  regulations  recognize  that 
the  power  of  government  should  not  be  used  in  a  way 
that  impairs  a  reporter’s  responsibility  to  cover  as 
broadly  as  possible  controversial  public  issues. 


Of  course,  Fleming  did  not  “re¬ 
fer”  the  objections  when  they  were 
lodged  prior  to  forcing  the  Journal¬ 
ists  behind  closed  doors  to  testify. 
As  recently  as  the  week  of  March 
15  he  referred  the  issue  of  the  home 
telephone  records  that  finally  led  to 
closure  of  the  issue.  The  Journalists 
were  essentially  left  without  any  real 
forum  to  remedy  Fleming’s  abuses. 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va.),  who 
signed  as  president  pro  tempore  the 
second  set  of  subpoenas  for  the  re¬ 
porters’  home  telephone  records,  said 
that  he  had  no  discretion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  he  had  to  sign  the  sub¬ 
poenas  when  Fleming  requested  their 
issuance. 

Fleming  himself  baldly  asserted 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  senators  had  no  power  un¬ 
der  the  charter  they  gave  him  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  his  subpoenaing  the  Journal¬ 
ists  despite  the  fact  that  the  sub¬ 
poenas  are  issued  pursuant  to  Senate 


Fleming  applied  double  standards 
in  ways  other  than  ignoring  appli¬ 
cable  laws  and  standards  in  issuing 
the  subpoenas.  Journalists  were  sub¬ 
poenaed,  sworn,  and  interrogated, 
but  Senate  staffers  and  senators,  if 
they  were  or  are  being  questioned 
by  the  special  counsel  at  all,  are  re¬ 
portedly  not  being  subpoenaed  or 
sworn,  but  are  only  being  questioned 
informally  by  Fleming  and  his  in¬ 
vestigators. 

For  over  30  years,  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  federal  court  that  has  consid¬ 
ered  the  question  has  held  that  at 
least  a  “qualified  privilege”  exists 
for  journalists  to  protect  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  their  confidential  sources. 

The  term  privilege  in  this  context 
is  somewhat  unfortunate.  “Privilege” 
has  legal  meaning  for  protecting  tes¬ 
timony  from  forced  disclosure  in  any 
number  of  widely  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  circumstances  that  involve, 
for  example,  husbands  and  wives. 


priests  and  confessors,  doctors  and 
patients,  attorneys  and  clients. 

Yet,  when  used  in  connection  with 
a  Journalist,  there  is  a  suggestion  in 
the  public  mind,  that  already  holds 
Journalists  in  low  esteem,  of  still 
another  special  benefit  for  Journal¬ 
ists,  in  which  reporters  seek  to  ex¬ 
alt  or  exempt  themselves  from  the 
rule  that  everyone  must  give  any 
relevant  evidence  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  demands  from  presidents  on 
down. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Like  these 
more  commonly  acceptable  eviden¬ 
tiary  “privileges,”  the  protection  of 
the  identity  of  a  Journalist’s  source 
is  rooted  in  a  fundamental  societal 
interest  in  preserving  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  such  communications. 

Too  often,  many  of  us  as  well  as 
Journalists  assume  or  assert  that  in¬ 
terest  without  truly  considering  the 
First  Amendment  underpinnings  of 
the  principle. 

The  First  Amendment  explicitly 
identifies  freedom  of  the  press  as 
protected  from  abridgment  by  any 
law.  In  the  context  of  our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  and  the  practices  of  the 
English  crown  in  censuring  and  con¬ 
trolling  speech  and  information 
about  government,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  embodied  the  principle  that 
the  press  would  play  a  distinct  and 
recognizable  role  in  our  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Constitution  sought  to  check 
potential  abuses  of  government  by 
separating  its  powers  within  three 
branches.  The  First  Amendment  en¬ 
sures  popular  control  through  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  distinct  role  of  a  free 
press  in  gathering  and  reporting  in¬ 
formation  to  the  sovereign — under 
our  system,  all  of  us. 

Sources  of  information  are  cru¬ 
cial  to  obtaining  information. 
Sources  come  forward  to  provide 
reporters  information  about  the  op¬ 
eration  and  function  of  government 
for  many  reasons,  some  noble,  some 
not,  but  many  request  confidential¬ 
ity  to  avoid  penalty  or  prejudice 
from  the  government  they  describe. 
Without  an  expectation  of  confi¬ 
dence,  there  would  be  little  infor¬ 
mation. 

If  there  were  only  officially  au¬ 
thorized  sources  of  information 
about  government,  then  our  ability 
as  citizens  to  have  the  information 
necessary  to  permit  our  democratic 
system  to  function  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed. 

The  free  and  unceasing  flow  of 
information  is  obviously  critical  to 
self-government. 

Perceptions  that  reporters  are  rou¬ 
tinely  or  even  occasionally  com¬ 
pelled  by  force  of  law  to  testify 
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about  the  identities  of  confidential 
sources  of  unauthorized  disclosures, 
even  if  the  journalists  are  likely  nev¬ 
er  to  disclose  such  sources  even  upon 
penalty  of  jail,  will  understandably 
chill  both  the  work  of  reporters  and 
significantly  the  willingness  of  those 
who  might  be  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  important  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  concerning  the  functions 
and  activities  of  government. 

Who  in  the  Senate  employ  now 
wants  to  have  Phelps,  Totenberg,  or 
Rodriguez  on  their  call  list?  What 
about  other  enterprising  reporters? 

Perhaps  intimidation  of  potential 
future  sources  was  truly  Fleming’s 
or  the  Senate’s  goal.  What  prevents 
the  Senate  or  other  governmental 
branches  and  their  law  enforcement 
apparatus  from  seeking  to  compel 
reporters  for  the  sources  of  any  and 
all  leaks  of  “unauthorized”  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  workings  of  gov¬ 
ernment? 

These  fundamental  interests  un¬ 
derlie  the  demonstrable  restraint  that 
Congress  has  exercised  in  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history  in  issuing  subpoenas  to 
reporters.  They  also  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  stringent  constitutional 
and  legal  standards  applied  in  these 
circumstances  in  federal  and  state 
courts  and  found  in  statutes  in  most 
of  the  states. 

Fleming  also  acted  without  def¬ 
erence  to  similar  standards  that  the 
executive  branch — no  stranger  to 
leak  investigations — requires  for  it¬ 
self  and  routinely  follows,  standards 
which  were  adopted  in  part  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Democratic  congression¬ 
al  pressure. 

Surely  the  Senate  recognizes  that 
the  executive  branch  and  its  law  en¬ 
forcement  machinery  could  cite  the 
Senate  itself  as  the  newest  paradigm 
if  the  executive  branch  sought  to 
abandon  the  strict  standards  it  has 
long  followed  before  subpoenaing 
reporters. 

Interestingly,  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist,  the  current  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  has  considerable 
parental  responsibility  for  these  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  standards. 

When  John  Mitchell  was  attorney 
general,  the  Department  of  Justice 
began  issuing  subpoenas  to  jour¬ 
nalists  in  connection  with  their  news¬ 
gathering  function,  a  process  that  it 
had  largely  avoided  for  nearly  200 
years  of  American  history.  There 
were  outcrys  of  protest. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  criti¬ 
cisms  against  President  Nixon’s  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  were  eloquently 
made  by  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Democratic  Party.  From 
the  political  party  that  many  of  us 
believed  stood  for  certain  cherished 


values,  there  was  much  talk  about 
sensitivity  to  fundamental  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  and  the  rule  of  law. 

One  such  set  of  subpoenas  sought 
to  compel  production  of  “outtakes,” 
i.e.,  non-broadcast  videotapes,  of  the 
demonstrations  and  “police  riots” 
during  the  1968  Chicago  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Following  a  1969  meeting  with  an 
incensed  group  of  chief  executives 
of  the  three  television  networks.  At¬ 
torney  General  Mitchell  turned  to 
the  head  of  Justice’s  Office  of  Le¬ 
gal  Counsel,  William  H.  Rehnquist, 
and  Mitchell’s  own  chief  spokesman. 
Jack  Landau,  now  a  columnist  for 
Newhouse  News  Service. 

According  to  Landau,  the  two  of¬ 
ficials  proceeded  to  draft  the  strin¬ 
gent  standards  that  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  before  any  Justice  Department 
official  could  seek  to  issue  a  sub¬ 
poena  to  a  journalist. 

The  Rehnquist-Landau  standards, 
which  are  still  binding  to  all  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  personnel  in  all 
cases,  require  that  any  journalist  sub¬ 
poena  have  the  express  personal  au¬ 
thority  of  the  U.S.  attorney  general. 

These  regulations  also  require  that  | 
the  information  sought  from  the  jour¬ 
nalist  is  “essential  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  litigation  in  a  case 
of  substantial  importance”;  that  “the 
government  should  have  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  alternative  non-media 
sources”;  and  that  “the  use  of  sub¬ 
poenas  to  members  of  the  news  me¬ 
dia  should,  except  under  exigent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  limited  to  the  veri¬ 
fication  of  published  information  and 
to  such  surrounding  circumstances 
as  related  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
published  information.” 

Fleming  now  insists  that  he  alone 
made  the  decision  to  issue  these  sub¬ 
poenas  to  journalists.  There  has  been 
no  suggestion  that  Fleming  advanced 
any  standard  beyond  the  obvious — 
the  reporters  presumably  know  who 
their  sources  are — much  less  satis¬ 
fied  these  requirements  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  subpoenas. 

Even  if  he  had  tried  to  satisfy 
these  high  standards,  it  is  still  doubt¬ 
ful  that  subpoenas  on  journalists  in 
this  situation  should  have  been  pur¬ 
sued. 

The  Rehnquist-Landau  regulations 
recognize  that  the  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  be  used  in  a  way 
that  impairs  a  reporter's  responsi¬ 
bility  to  cover  as  broadly  as  possi¬ 
ble  controversial  public  issues. 

Quite  explicitly,  the  Justice  reg¬ 
ulations  state  that  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  provide  protection  to  the  news 
media  from  civil  or  criminal  com¬ 
pulsory  process  that  “might  impair 


the  news-gathering  function.” 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  1989 
proposed  legislation  that  would 
broaden  the  department’s  authority 
to  investigate  leaks.  Congressmen 
Charles  Schumer  and  Don  Edwards 
wrote  Attorney  General  Thornburgh 
of  their  opposition  to  forcing  re¬ 
porters  to  disclose  their  sources  or 
telephone  records:  “While  we  feel 
strongly  about  leaks,  forcing  re¬ 
porters  to  disclose  their  sources  is 
anathema  to  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  two  Democratic  congressmen 
scolded  Thornburgh,  “The  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  obligation  to  get  its 
own  house  in  order  and  should  not 
be  turning  to  measures  that  would 
infringe  upon  the  First  Amendment.” 

Perhaps  they  should  similarly 
scold  their  Senate  brethren,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Senators 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.)  and 
Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.),  remained 
loudly  silent  in  the  face  of  Flem¬ 
ing’s  tactics. 

Senators  take  an  oath  of  office  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution. 

That  oath  should  be  honored.  This 
pernicious  process  of  subpoenaing 
journalists  to  find  leakers  should  be 
immediately  stopped. 
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View 

( Continued  from  page  7) 

in  the  “transportation”  business.  Now 
these  same  schools  have  added  the 
notion  that  the  railroads  died,  in 
part,  because  the  people  who  ran 
them  simply  loved  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness. 

Hmmmm.  Is  it  possible  that  down 
the  road  20  years  or  so  the  business 
schools  might  be  substituting  the 
words  “newspaper  industry”  for 
“railroad  business”? 

Do  we  not  duplicate  the  mistake 
of  the  railroads  when  we  resist  ac¬ 
knowledging  that,  in  this  day  of  high 
technology,  short  attention  spans, 
and  time-starved  readers,  newspa¬ 
pers  really  are  in  the  “information” 
business? 

As  an  industry,  are  we  doing  our¬ 
selves  a  favor  by  lamenting  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  traditional  newspaper 
forms  we  have  loved  and  the  advent 
of  newspapers  that,  in  actuality,  re¬ 
tain  many  of  the  same  traditional 
characteristics  but  are  significantly 
enlivened  with  new  journalistic  ap¬ 
proaches  designed,  admittedly,  to 
appeal  to  a  broader  audience  with 
more  diverse  tastes? 

Do  these  changes  in  traditional 
journalistic  forms  amount  to  pan¬ 
dering? 

Critics  of  the  new  forms  take  sim¬ 
ilar  aim  at  what  they  consider  the 
dangers  of  profit-seeking  in  the 
newspaper  trade.  But  why  is  it  a  sin 
to  aspire  to  a  healthy  profit? 

I  have  not  yet  figured  out  how 
our  unique  First  Amendment  values 
can  be  defended  by  newspapers  that 
have  expired  because  they  could  not 
make  a  buck  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
buy  the  newsprint  and  the  ink,  press¬ 
es,  and  delivery  trucks.  Let’s  face 
it:  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  and  other  recent  and 
sorely  missed  casualties  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  wars  are  not  helping  us  much 
these  days  in  the  fight  to  protect  a 
free  press. 

I  worry  that  we  are  making  the 
mistake  of  clinging  to  old  forms  and 
old  approaches  simply  because  we 
love  our  newspapers,  i.  e.,  the  tra¬ 
ditional,  too-often-stodgy,  written- 
for-other-jouinalists-rather-than-for- 
readers  newspapers  we  traditional¬ 
ly  have  tossed  on  the  front  porches 
of  our  citizenry. 

Sorry,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  share  the  fears  of  some  who  say 
that  newsrooms  are  overconcerned 
with  the  findings  of  market  re¬ 
searchers  and  that  they  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  much-reduced  thirst  for 
real,  substantive  journalism. 
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As  a  juror  for  several  journalism 
competitions  during  the  last  year, 
including  the  Pulitzers  and  the 
Scripps  Howard  national  contest,  I 
have  been  excited  by  the  quality  of 
today’s  newsroom  output. 

I  saw  firsthand  during  those  judg¬ 
ing  exercises  that  from  Toledo,  to 
Dallas,  to  Ocala,  Fla.,  to  Sacramento, 
to  Minneapolis,  to  New  York  City, 
Kansas  City,  Baton  Rouge,  Idaho 
Falls,  and  many  points  in  between, 
tough,  substantive  journalism  is  be¬ 
ing  splashed  across  front  pages  to 
the  substantial  displeasure  and  dis¬ 
comfort  of  myriad  pressure  groups 
including,  yes,  many  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

As  these  newspapers  carry  out 
gritty,  inquiring,  important  journal¬ 
ism  —  as  the  inequities  in  HUD 
housing  programs  are  being  revealed; 
as  the  sorry  performance  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  dis¬ 
sected  for  public  consumption;  as 
the  incredible,  behind-the-scenes  sto¬ 
ry  of  the  Hubble  Telescope  foul-up 
is  set  forth  in  great  detail;  as  one 
newspaper  sends  a  reporter  out  for 
a  year  to  write  about  the  sobering 
new  realities  of  growing  up  in  Amer¬ 
ica  —  those  same  newspapers,  and 
numerous  others,  are  meeting  mar¬ 
ket  challenges  with  enhanced  pre¬ 
sentation  of  color,  use  of  shorter 
stories,  and  the  development  of  clos¬ 
er  contacts  with  a  range  of  present 
and  would-be  readers. 

Bill  Kovach  is  inspiring  when  he 
talks  of  reaching  new  readers  (the 
young,  for  instance)  with  coverage 
that  measures  output  and  perfor¬ 
mance  rather  than  merely  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  drive  the  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  of  our  key  institutions.  His 
advocacy  of  education  coverage  that 
focuses  on  lesson  plans,  how  teach¬ 
ers  teach,  and  profiles  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  involved,  rather  than  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  in  which  they  operate,  is 
right  on  target. 

He  also  is  right  in  lamenting  the 
excesses  all  of  us  have  seen  in  some 
experiments  with  new  journalistic 
forms.  But  in  his  lamentations  about 
the  overall  newsroom  impact  of  mar¬ 
ket  researchers,  about  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  hand-wringing  over  compe¬ 
tition  from  electronic  and  other  me¬ 
dia,  and  about  newspapers’  deter¬ 
mined  interest  in  profits  and  growth, 
my  gut  tells  me  he  is  overstating 
the  case. 

For  instance,  I  was  not  aware  that 
advertisers  ever  have,  as  a  class,  led 
the  charge  for  a  free  press.  It  seems 
to  me  that  merchants’  motivation  for 
advertising  in  newspapers  always 
has  been  to  increase  store  traffic,  to 
move  goods,  to  make  money. 

The  fact  is  that  advertisers  have 


many  more  options  for  reaching  cit¬ 
izens  today  than  they  did  even  a 
decade  ago,  and  that  newspapers,  if 
they  are  to  survive  as  businesses, 
must  react  to  this  new  and  spirited 
competition  for  ad  dollars.  To  say 
that  that  reaction  inevitably  will  lead 
to  a  newsroom  fixation  on  placat¬ 
ing  advertisers  is  a  jump  I  am  not 
willing  to  make,  for  I  just  don’t  see 
the  evidence. 

Nor  is  the  current  newspaper  push 
for  profits  a  new  phenomenon.  The 
money  simply  is  a  lot  tougher  to 
make  today,  so  we  do,  in  fact,  hear 
more  noise  about  the  effort. 

Yes,  new  types  of  newspapers  are 
being  developed,  and  in  many  cas¬ 
es  sophisticated  market  research  has 
played  a  key  role.  In  significant 
numbers  of  those  efforts,  though, 
newsroom  executives  mightily  con¬ 
cerned  about  First  Amendment  val¬ 
ues  have  been  step-by-step  partners 
and  monitors  of  the  market  re¬ 
searchers  in  studying  reader  and 
non-reader  likes  and  dislikes. 

We  see  hundreds  of  newsroom 
people  at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  every  year.  What  we  hear  from 
many  is  the  same  kind  of  worry  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Bill  Kovach  —  that  news¬ 
papers’  bottom-line  concerns  in  a 
restructured  and  restricted  retail  en¬ 
vironment  inevitably  will  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  free  press  values. 

Then,  too,  we  also  see  hundreds 
of  editors  and  newsroom  middle 
managers  who,  while  fighting  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  they  see  as  “real  jour¬ 
nalism,”  are  participating  willingly, 
even  eagerly,  in  the  accelerated 
search  for  new  keys  to  reaching  pres¬ 
ent  and/or  new  readers. 

They  are  not  selling  out.  They 
are  just  being  smart. 


Southam  sale 

Southam  Inc.  has  agreed  to  sell 
the  lettershop  and  fulfillment  oper¬ 
ations  of  Southam  Direct  Market¬ 
ing  Services  to  Integrated  Market¬ 
ing  Services  Inc.  Terms  were  not 
released. 

SDMS  provides  lists  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  services  for  business-to-busi- 
ness  direct  marketers. 

The  transaction  includes  opera¬ 
tions  in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 


Dividend 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  has  de¬ 
clared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  50  per  share  of  common  stock. 
It  is  payable  May  13  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  record  on  March  27. 
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Editor  addresses  journalism  students 


Topping 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ing  this  year.  Topping  said,  will  help 
small  newspapers  find  —  and  keep 
—  entry-level  minority  journalists. 

The  Minority  Advancement  Pro¬ 
gram  (MAP)  will  offer  some  kinds 
of  inducements  to  keep  these  new 
journalists  on  the  paper’s  staff  for 
at  least  two  years. 

“That  is  something  more  concrete 
than  simply  ...  a  lot  of  rhetoric  urg¬ 
ing  [small  papers]  to  hire  more  mi¬ 
norities,”  Topping  said. 

ASNE’s  Minorities  Committee, 
chaired  by  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Beverly  Kees,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  initiative. 

Another  priority.  Topping  said, 
will  be  getting  more  public  and  leg¬ 
islative  attention  for  ASNE’s  poli¬ 
cy  pronouncements. 

A  Resolutions  Committee,  chaired 
by  USA  Today  editor  Peter  S. 
Pritchard,  will  be  charged  with  bet¬ 
ter  spreading  the  word  of  ASNE’s 
views.  Topping  said. 

One  policy  decision  that  ASNE 
has  yet  to  make  officially  is  its  view 
on  whether  the  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  should  be  re-regu- 
lated  to  prohibit  them  from  gener¬ 
ating  information  services. 

Topping  himself  said  he  has  not 
really  made  up  his  mind. 

In  an  interview,  he  first  said  that 
“Obviously,  anything  that  is  good 
for  the  newspaper  industry  is  some¬ 
thing  editors  generally  would  want 
to  support.” 

On  further  questioning,  however. 
Topping  added  that  some  editors 
might  see  a  First  Amendment  issue 
in  regulating  the  RBOCs. 

“I  think  it  will  start  to  get  more 
attention  at  ASNE,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  ANPA  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  Cathleen  Black  — 
in  a  speech  that  will  be  introduced 
by  Topping  —  is  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  theme  of  being  “players 
on  the  same  team.” 

Settlement  ups 
Belo  earnings 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  said  its  first- 
quarter  1992  earnings  will  show  a 
$3.2  million  increase  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  lawsuit  over  a  Navy 
aircraft  colliding  with  a  Dallas 
broadcast  tower  in  1987. 

The  tower  was  owned  jointly  by 
Belo’s  WFAA-TV  and  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.’s  KDFW-TV.  A  suit  filed 
in  1990  sought  to  recover  demoli¬ 
tion  and  construction  expenses. 


Gerald  Jordan,  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  re¬ 
cently  discussed  real-life  reporting 
and  editing  issues  with  Penn  State 
journalism  students  as  part  of  a  new 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Professional  in 
Residence  program. 

The  weeklong  visit  was  sponsored 
by  the  Inquirer  and  Penn  State’s 
School  of  Communications.  Under 
the  Professional  in  Residence  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Inquirer  will  send  an  ed¬ 


itor  or  reporter  to  Penn  State  each 
year  for  a  week  of  classes  and  in¬ 
dividual  discussions  with  students. 

As  assistant  city  editor,  Jordan 
supervises  a  team  of  seven  reporters 
who  report  on  Philadelphia  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Prior  to  his  current  posi¬ 
tion,  he  was  assistant  metropolitan 
editor  for  administration,  a  subur¬ 
ban  editor,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  a  features  reporter 
for  the  Inquirer. 


t06H  TIMES  DEMAND 
CREATIVE  SoiPnoNS 


UNITED  MEDIA'S  innovative  programs  can  help 
you  expand  readership  and  build  circulation: 


GEMSTAR'S  VCR  PLUS+  "  PROGRAM 

Readers  depend  on  the  VCR  PlusCode™  numbers 
in  your  TV  listings  to  record  their  favorite 
shows.  They  use  your  newspaper  to  program 
their  VCRs! 


PERSONALLY  SPEAKING* 

Create  a  new  revenue  source  with  the  most 
popular  voice  personals  program  in  the  country. 
Provide  a  forum  for  your  single  readers,  roughly 
33  percent  of  your  readership. 

POPULAR  COMIC  STRIPS 

Time-tested  favorites  like  PEANUTS®  and 
GARFIELD®  make  the  comics  one  of  the  most- 
read  sections  in  the  newspaper.  And  bold  new 
comics  like  DILBERT®,  by  Scott  Adams,  are 
attracting  loyal  readers  all  over  the  U.S.  Take  a 
closer  look  at  your  comics  lineup. 


Let  United  Media  help  you  battle  the  recession. 
For  more  information,  please  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


g!5  UNITED 
f!i  MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCIUPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


DILBERT:  '91969  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc. 
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‘Hasty  Pudding’  is  set  in  colonial  times 


A  humor  comic  set  in  colonial 
times  has  been  introduced  by  Lew 
Little  Enterprises. 

“Hasty  Pudding”  is  by  Man  Mar¬ 
tin,  whose  LLE-launched  “Sibling 
Revelry”  strip  is  distributed  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

LLE  editor  Lew  Little  said  he  had 
suggested  a  colonial  comic  to  sev¬ 
eral  cartoonists  over  the  years,  and 
that  Martin  did  the  best  job  with  the 
concept. 

The  Borrego  Springs,  Calif.-based 
Little  said  “Hasty  Pudding”  mixes 
humor  and  education,  with  strips  pe¬ 
riodically  keyed  to  the  anniversary 
dates  of  important  historical  events. 

Martin,  a  history  buff  in  his  ear¬ 
ly  30s,  is  double-checking  dates  and 
facts  with  experts  in  his  hometown 
of  Atlanta.  He  is  also  studying  pho¬ 
tos,  sketches,  and  other  resource  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  sure  that  his  artwork 
accurately  depicts  the  lifestyle  and 
architecture  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony. 

Major  “Hasty  Pudding”  clients  in¬ 
clude  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 

LATS  picks  editors 

New  editors  have  been  named  for 
two  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
packages. 

“Entertainment  News  Service”  ed¬ 
itor  Margery  L.  Schwartz  was  pre¬ 
viously  an  editor  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  Sunday  magazine.  She  also 
worked  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  magazines  such  as  Amer¬ 
ican  Film  and  California,  and  as  a 
free-lance  editor  and  writer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  movie  world. 

“FoodStyles”  editor  Colleen  Dunn 
Bates  was  the  restaurant  critic  and 
a  contributing  editor  for  L.A.  Style 
magazine  for  six  years,  has  been  an 
editor  and  writer  for  the  Gault  Mil- 
lau  guides  since  1981,  and  has  also 
worked  as  an  editor  for  the  Knapp 
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So  why  isn’t  there  a  Rand  McNally  Day,  too? 


Press.  Her  free-lance  writing  cred¬ 
its  include  articles  for  Food  &  Wine 
and  Travel  &  Leisure  magazines. 

‘Huge’  syndication 

“Howard  Huge,”  the  Parade  mag¬ 
azine  comic  panel  that  stars  a  giant 
St.  Bernard  dog,  is  being  distribut¬ 
ed  internationally  by  United  Me¬ 
dia. 


Wants  sax-exempt  status. 

Parade  will  continue  to  publish 
first-run  cartoons  every  Sunday,  with 
reprints  going  overseas. 

“Howard  Huge”  was  created  in 
1981  by  Bill  and  Bunny  Hoest.  It 
is  now  written  by  Bunny  and  drawn 
by  John  Reiner,  who  also  collabo¬ 
rate  on  “The  Lockhorns,”  “Agatha 
Crumm,”  and  “What  A  Guy!”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Cartoon  nominees 

Cathy  Guisewite,  Lynn  Johnston, 
and  Mike  Peters  are  the  finalists  for 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
Reuben  Award  as  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year.” 

The  first  two  are  the  Universal 
Press  Syndicate-distributed  creators 
of  “Cathy”  and  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse,”  while  Peters  does  “Mother 
Goose  &  Grimm”  for  Tribune  Me¬ 


dia  Services  and  editorial  cartoons 
for  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  peer- voted  Reuben  honor  will 
be  presented  at  an  April  25  cere¬ 
mony  in  Washington,  D.C.  NCS 
president  Mell  Lazarus  said  at  least 
350  people  are  expected  to  attend 
the  event,  which  will  be  the  first 
to  be  held  in  the  U.S.  since  1988. 
Attendance  may  even  pass  400, 
added  the  Creators  Syndicate-dis¬ 
tributed  “Momma”/“Miss  Peach” 
cartoonist,  who  said  this  would 
break  the  record  set  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  nine  years  ago. 

Also  presented  will  be  10  NCS 
division  awards  in  categories  such 
as  comic  strips,  comic  panels,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  sports  cartoons,  and 
more. 

The  April  24-27  Reuben  week¬ 
end  will  also  include  a  possible 
meeting  with  President  Bush,  an 
NCS  business  session,  an  NCS  re¬ 
gional  chapters  meeting,  a  talent 
show,  a  cartoon  exhibition,  recep¬ 
tions,  and  more. 

Daily  comics  paper 

A  new  publication  called  The  Dai¬ 
ly  Comics  has  made  its  debut  at 
more  than  1,000  newsstands  in  New 
York  City. 

The  eight-page  paper  —  based  at 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  2900,  New 
York,  N.Y.  101 1 1  —  includes  40 
syndicated  comics. 

Daily  Comics  editor/publisher  Jay 
Sugarman  noted  that  N.Y.C.’s  four 
daily  newspapers  carry  a  combined 
total  of  only  44  comics,  meaning 
that  there  are  many  strips  and  pan¬ 
els  New  Yorkers  don’t  see. 

A  longer-running  publication. 
Cartoonist  Profiles  (CP)  magazine, 
has  a  variety  of  syndication-related 
articles  in  its  latest  issue. 

There  is  a  story  about  Seattle 
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TMS  is  offering  savings  feature 


A  weekly  column  called  “The  Sav¬ 
ings  Game”  was  introduced  March 
30  by  the  Tribune  Media  Services 
syndicate. 

The  feature  is  by  Humberto  Cruz, 
whose  family  immigrated  to  the  U.S. 
from  Cuba  with  only  $300.  Cruz 
went  on  to  amass  a  net  worth  of 
more  than  $500,000. 

He  stated,  “Saving  money.  Hav¬ 


ing  fun  doing  it.  That’s  what  this 
column  is  all  about.  I’ll  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  my  wife  and  I 
do  to  manage  our  money.  Then  you 
decide  what’s  right  for  you  and 
whether  you  want  to  do  it  or  not.” 

Cruz  is  a  city  editor  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  and 
executive  editor  of  Exito,  a  new 
bilingual  publication. 


Times  editorial  cartoonist/“Adam” 
comic  strip  creator  Brian  Basset  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  an  in¬ 
terview  with  “Bench  Warmers”  cre¬ 
ator  Rich  Torrey  of  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  a  piece  by  “George”  car¬ 
toonist  Mark  Szorady  of  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  weekly  pack¬ 
age. 

Also,  there  is  an  interview  with 
sports  cartoonist  Bill  Gallo  to  mark 
his  50th  anniversary  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  a  story  about 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial  cartoonist 
Pat  Bagley. 

The  editor  of  CP  —  based  at  P.O. 
Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430  — 
is  “Health  Capsules”  cartoonist  Jud 
Hurd  of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

In  other  publication  news,  the 
April  Comic  Book  Marketplace  fea¬ 
tures  an  article  by  Shel  Dorf  that 
includes  his  experiences  on  the  set 
of  Warren  Beatty’s  Dick  Tracy 
movie. 

The  late  Chester  Gould’s  “Dick 
Tracy”  strip  is  now  done  by  Max 
Collins  and  Dick  Locher  of  Tribune 
Media  Services.  Dorf  —  who  let¬ 
tered  the  late  Milt  Caniff’s  “Steve 
Canyon”  strip  —  is  a  comics  histo¬ 
rian,  painter,  and  more. 

On  world  business 

A  column  called  “WorldBusiness 
Agenda”  is  being  syndicated. 

Martin  Diano’s  800-  to  1,000- 
word  biweekly  or  monthly  feature 
offers  advice  to  American  execu¬ 
tives  from  international  business 
leaders.  The  column  —  which  in¬ 
cludes  artwork  —  focuses  on  strate¬ 
gic  planning,  direct  investment,  ex¬ 
port  financing,  the  different  selling 
environments  found  abroad,  and 
more. 

Diano’s  extensive  global  business 
experience  includes  being  the  for¬ 
mer  managing  partner  and  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Boyle,  Diano, 
Freiberg  &  Mackoul  international 
consulting  firm. 


For  more  information,  contact 
MDA  Management  Company,  16 
Dumond  PL,  Coram,  N.Y.  11727. 

Honors  for  several 

“Dear  Abby”  columnist  Abigail 
Van  Buren  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  received  the  Secretary’s 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Communi¬ 
cation  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Louis  Sullivan. 

In  other  honors  news.  Bob  Gor- 
rell  and  John  Rose  of  Copley  News 
Service  won  first-place  awards  for 
editorial  cartoons  from  the  Virginia 
Press  Association. 

Gorrell  is  with  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  and  Rose,  the  Warren  Sen¬ 
tinel.  The  latter  also  does  the  “Kids 
Home  Newspaper”  cartoon  feature 
for  Copley. 

APN  health  feature 

A  weekly  column  called  “Your  Health 
Matters”  is  being  offered  by  AP  News- 
features. 

Jo- Ann  Friedman’s  column  discusses 
health-care  choices,  how  to  save  time 
and  money  when  making  these  choices, 
and  more.  It  is  accompanied  by  AP 
graphics. 

Friedman  has  written  articles  for 
publications  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal  and  au¬ 
thored  the  award-winning  Home 
Health  Care:  A  Complete  Guide  for 
Patients  &  Their  Families.  She  also 
serves  as  a  consultant  to  large  health, 
pharmaceutical,  and  financial  compa¬ 
nies. 

‘Punch’  purchase? 

“Thanks  a  Million”  columnist  Per¬ 
cy  Ross  has  faxed  letters  to  Punch 
and  its  financial  representatives  to 
express  interest  in  buying  the  mag¬ 
azine. 

The  150-year-old  British  humor 
publication  announced  that  it  might 


fold  this  month  due  to  monetary 
losses. 

Ross,  a  multimillionaire  with 
Creators  Syndicate,  had  also  been 
looking  into  the  purchase  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  (see  story  on  Page 
12). 


Darrell  Sifford  dies 

Darrell  Sifford,  a  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Service  columnist  who  fo¬ 
cused  on  human  relationships,  died 
while  snorkeling  in  the  Caribbean. 
He  was  60. 


HUNGRY 
FOR  WORKING 
READERS? 


Gusto,  presto.  Just  what  working 
readers  want.  And  just  what  our 
After  Wbrk  Gourmet  dishes  up. 
Written  by  Sharon  Achatz,  our 
weekly  column  lists  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  quick  and  easy  gourmet 
meals.  And  for  a  delicious  increase 
in  readership. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  nibble.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Conservative  comic  strip  stars  a  duck  journaiist 


A  comic  starring  Mallard  Fill¬ 
more,  a  “relentless  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  of  the  duck  persuasion,”  is 
being  self-syndicated. 

“The  Fillmore  File”  strip  —  which 
has  been  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Washington  Times  for  several 
months  —  “depicts  current  social 
and  political  situations”  from  a  con¬ 
servative  point  of  view,  according 
to  creator  Bruce  Tinsley. 

Tinsley  is  presently  a  free-lance 
editorial  cartoonist  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  publications  such  as  the 
Times,  Indianapolis  Star,  USA  To¬ 
day,  and  National  Review. 

He  was  previously  editorial  car- 
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Mallard  the  duck  and  some  congressional  quacks. 

toonist/graphics  editor  for  the  Char-  for  several  publications  in  Kentucky, 
lottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress  for  Tinsley  is  based  at  9202  Seaton 
four  years  and  editorial  cartoonist  Springs,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222. 


Guest’s  gardening  feature  distributed  by  Copiey 


C.Z.  Guest  is  doing  a  column 
called  “Garden  Talk”  for  Copley 
News  Service. 

Guest,  whose  column  has  been 


running  in  the  New  York  Post  for 
more  than  14  years,  wrote  the  re¬ 
cently  published  Five  Seasons  of 
Gardening  (Little,  Brown).  Her  oth¬ 
er  books  include  First  Garden  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill)  and  C.Z.  Guest’s  Gar¬ 
den  Planner  (Crown). 

The  award-winning  gardener  — 
who  is  well-known  on  the  social  cir¬ 
cuit  —  also  writes  regularly  for 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  House  and 
Garden,  and  Vogue. 

“Garden  Talk”  is  available  week¬ 
ly,  biweekly,  or  monthly.  It  is  part 
of  Copley’s  “Variety”  and  “Homes 
&  Gardens”  services,  along  with  the 
“Garden  Tips”  infographic  by  Dan 
Clifford  of  the  Miami  Herald. 


Let’s  put  U-Bild  Features 
in  our  publication  and 
miika  a  25%  conunission. 
at  the  same  time  we'll 
increase  our  readershipl 


C.Z.  Guest 


Weekly  humor  feature  is  offered 


A  weekly  humor  column  called 
“Life  in  the  Slow  Lane”  is  being 
self-syndicated. 

Gary  Schwartz  started  the  feature 
in  1987  for  the  Coast  Media  chain 
of  weeklies  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it 
now  appears  in  1 1  newspapers. 

Topics  addressed  in  the  column 
include  unlikable  bosses,  unem¬ 
ployment,  family  gatherings,  addic¬ 
tions,  fly-swatting,  and  more. 

Schwartz,  47,  is  a  Cal  State  Uni- 
versity/Northridge  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  who  has  worked  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  sportswriter,  business  trade  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  and  public  relations 
person.  He  is  based  at  931  4th  St., 
Mukilteo,  Wash.  98275. 


Join  the  hundreds  of  newspapers 
across  the  country  that  run  our 
woodworking  and  handicraft  columns. 
There’s  no  charge! 

For  details,  call  today! 

800-82U-BILD  (800-828-2453). 


U-Bild  Newspaper  Features 

P.O.  Box  2383 

Van  Nuys,  CA  91409-2383 


Gary  Schwartz 
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They  reach  bakery 

About  25  people  phoning  a  1 -800- 
NUT-CAKE  number  in  a  recent 
Herblock  cartoon  picturing  Jerry 
Brown  reached  Hostess  Cake 
Kitchens  in  Rome,  Ga. 

The  bakery  had  to  explain  to  the 
callers  that  it  was  not  collecting 
money  for  the  Democratic  presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  story. 

Also,  Herblock’ s  cartoon  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  March  28  dinner 
held  by  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  journalists.  Someone  dressed 
as  the  Energizer  bunny  came  on 
stage  banging  a  drum  which  bad 
Brown’s  name  on  one  side  and 
1 -800-NUT-CAKE  on  the  other. 

Herblock  is  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  Creators  Syndicate. 

Individual  answers 

Self-syndicated  “Moneywatch” 
columnist  Jay  Goldinger  and  his  re¬ 
search  staff  individually  answer  ev¬ 
ery  reader  question  they  receive. 

Queries  with  broad  appeal  run  in 
the  main  column  and  those  from  a 
particular  city  go  into  the  column 


Brown  seeking  the  green. 


sent  to  the  “Moneywatch”  client 
newspaper  in  that  locale,  according 
to  Chris  Godchaux  of  Goldinger’ s 
research  department.  Other  questions 
are  personally  answered  via  mail  or 
phone. 

Readers  send  about  35  to  40 
queries  per  week,  including  ones 
asking  how  much  their  antiques  and 


other  valuables  are  worth. 

Goldinger  —  based  at  190  N. 
Canon  Dr.,  Suite  200,  P.O.  Box 
4092,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213- 
4092  —  does  the  eight-year-old 
“Moneywatch”  for  about  40  papers. 

News  about  books 

Going  Local  With  ‘Farley’  has 
been  published  by  Ten  Speed  Press 
of  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Phil  Frank’s  “Farley”  strip  was 
with  what  is  now  North  America 
Syndicate  in  1985  when  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  do  it  exclusively  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  new  comic  collection  by 
Frank  (profiled  in  E&P,  April  12, 
1986)  has  a  forward  by  “Peanuts” 
creator  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Feature  Syndicate. 

In  other  book  news.  Scholastic 
has  released  More  Crazy  Laws  by 
Dick  Hyman.  The  Don  Orehek-il- 
lustrated  paperback  lists  actual 
“loony”  laws  from  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Hyman,  who  has  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  books,  formerly  did 
publicity  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


NON  SEQUITUR  ,  a  great  new  Daily  and  Sunday  comic  strip  by^ll=r-J^ 
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Washington,  DC  20071-9200 
202-334-6375 
or  toli-free  1-800-879-9794 
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7  he  ANPA/TEC  Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  June  6-10,  1992,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
there  too.  June  6-10,  1992.  The  theme  of  this  year's  conference,  “Challenges,  Changes  and  Customers" 
reflects  the  recessionary  environment  America's  newspapers  find  themselves  in  as  well  as  the  resolve  to 
update,  upgrade  and  build  for  the  future. 


E&P  will  publish  three  issues  devoted  to  the  biggest  newspaper  event  of  the  year.  These  three  issues  offer  you  multiple  opportunities  to 
present  your  products  and  services  to  an  audience,  who  in  1992  alone,  will  spend  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  for  capital  improvements.  Your 
ad  message  will  be  seen  by  the  more  than  89,000  weekly  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher:  general  managers,  production  managers,  MIS  and 
system  pros,  mailroom  and  pressroom  personnel. 


If  you  run  an  ad  in  the  May  9th  Planning  Issue  and  the  June  6th  Convention  Issue,  you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  June  13th  Post 
Convention  Issue  for  1/2  price.  Additionally,  we  will  provide  you  with  a  mailing  list.  You  select  the  category  (publishers,  production  managers, 
mailroom  supervisors,  etc.).  The  mailing  list  will  give  you  an  additional  chance  to  reach  your  prime  prospects.  Save  money,  target  your 
buyers,  be  seen  in  the  industry’s  #1  publication. 


NewTsiK 

212*675M380 


Chicaio 
31 2*641  *0041 


Sales  Offices 

New  Orleans 

504*386*9673 


Los  Angeles 

213*382*6346 


San  Francisco 

415*421*7950 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 

***  FREE  900  #'s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
Icare,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


_ BUSINESS _ 

MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Keep  your  readers  well-informed  on  one 
of  America’s  fastest  growing,  most 
popular  investment  products.  Weekly 
Q&A  and/or  500-word  columns  avail¬ 
able.  Call  (407)  686-0074. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 


NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
I  fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
1732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  tree  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia.  Canada  VIW  3L6. 


TAX  ADVICE 


Tax  ATallcrS 

Weekly  column  on  tax  topics  such 
as  home  ownership,  retirement, 
divorce,  and  taxpayer  rights.  CPA- 
written,  camera-ready.  Contact: 
Charles  Ladd,  CPA,  206  2nd  St., 
Hudson.  Wl  54016  (715)386-1040 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation’s 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur’s"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 


COLUMNS  FOR  SALE 

SYNDICATES/NEWSPAPERS-Weekly 
computer  sohware  review  column  in 
plain  English.  Hardcopy/IBM  Disc. 
FAX/Phone  (714)  229-9913. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  1992  REPAP  MEDIAGUIDE  is  now 
available.  It’s  the  source  you’ve  come  to 
rely  on  for  critical  analysis  of  the  people 
who  bring  you  the  news.  The  1992 
edition  examines  national  press  cover¬ 
age  of  199rs  most  important  news 
stories.  Call  1-800-MEDIA  88. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

“1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 

professional,  confidential  negotiations 

br  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 

daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 

country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 

purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 

Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 

Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

$500,000-$25,000,000  financing 
for  acquisition  or  buyout. 

JM&A  (614)  889-9747. 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


CENTURY  OLD  BROADSHEET  weekly 

in  Storybrook  So.  NE.  coastal  village. 

Going  through  major  expansion.  Family 

owners  seek  senior  management  (depu¬ 

ty  publisher  or  director  ad  sales)  who 
will  take  equity  position.  Sales  goal  1.2 
million  1993. 

Please  call  (203)  797-8726  evenings. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  newspaper  in 

South  Central  Texas  for  sale.  Totally 

computerized  operation  grosses 

$250,000,  nets  almost  half  of  gross. 

$350,000  cash  sale  price.  Send  finan¬ 

cial  qualifications  in  first  letter  to  PO 
Box  26530,  Austin,  TX  78755. 


EXCELLENT  BUILDING,  equipment. 
Very  profitable  weekly.  $500,000 
gross.  (908)  272-7979. 


FOR  SALE:  Northern  Arizona,  growing 
regional  market,  twice  weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  news¬ 
paper,  Award  winning.  Gross  $750K 
plus  real  estate.  Reply  to:  Box  5719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Illinois-Indiana  Weeklies 
Two  separate  but  unique  situations. 
Ideal  owner/operator-solid  growth 
opportunities. 

Contact:  Larry  Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  & 
Company  (301)  507-6047 


MASSACHUSETTS  18,000  free, 
$575,000  gross  well-established 
regional  weekly. 

MASSACHUSETTS  2,500  paid,  gross 
$160,000,  profitable,  excellent  for 
husband-wife  team  in  desirable  area. 
EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  4,500  circ. 
$450,000  gross;  profitable,  strong 
cash  flow,  nice  town,  owner  retiring. 
Terms,  but  you  need  $200,000  up 
front. 

NEW  JERSEY  $350,000  gross  in  high- 
income  suburban  area,  long- 
established,  paid. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  group,  over 
$700,000  gross.  Profitable.  16,000 
free. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Cousultants  &  Assoc.  Box  C 
Arlington,  MA  02174  (617)  643-1863 


$$  OVER  ONE  BILLION  $$ 
Worth  of  Businesses 

For  Sale  By  Owners 

No  Brokerage  Fees 

NATIONWIDE 
To  Buy  or  Sell 

Call  Toll  Free  l-(800)  999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN 
BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC. 


WEEKLY  &  TMC  on  Mac  near  Eugene. 
$75,000,  terms.  Write:  Newspaper, 
322  Broken  Oak  Loop,  Eugene,  OR 
97405. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 

believes  in  local  autonomy. _ 

Never  go  to  a  doctor  whose 
office  plants  have  died. 
Erma  Bombeck 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  AND  BOOK 
PUBLISHING  PLANT  including 
com  puters/sa  le/lease/newspapers  free/ 
over  1,000  manuscripts/  will 
finance-60  miles  from  NYC— UPC 
Publishing,  Box  240,  Bullville,  NY 
10915. 


Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863 
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PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon's  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respited 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


TELEMARKETI 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin- 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
_ (313)  673-9533 _ 

TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


GOSS*  RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 


If  you’i*  In  the  martal  tor  •  PMondWoiwd  prats,  you  cant  do 
bttir  than  a  Qoatpraatracon<Mtonad  by  the  original  manutoctorar. 

AM  our  raoondNtonad  Qoas  UrbanMtf  Comihunityf  and 
Subuftran*  praaaatara  brought  up  to  origlna^uipmant 
tpacifIcaUons  and  ara  backsd  with  a  6-inonth  parts  and  labor 
warranty. 

\Ms  hSMS  prassss  In  Invtnloty  tor  tost  dattvsty.  So  can  us. 
today  tor  compisis  dstaHs.  Ussd  Equipment,  RodewsH  Graphic 
SyMsms,  Rockwall  Inismatlonal,  700  Oakmont  Lana, 

WMtmont,  IL  e065«.  Phone:  70e/86M17a  Fax:  70e/860«177 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

_ COMPUTERS _ 

COMPLETE  EDITORIAL  and  Classified 
Mycro-Tek  System  with  DR  without 
Linotron  RC  output.  Must  Sell.  Call 
Rudie  Bax.  (704)  452-0661. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

CHESHIRE  525E  LABELING 
MACHINE  with  539  head  and  557-4 
conveyor.  Excellent  working  condition. 
Call  (616)  796-4831  extension  158. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


REMANui-ACTUkED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 

arrpQ^ripc 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPLETE  TURNKEY  POSTSCRIPT 
IMAGING  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLISHING: 
Start  with  Autokon  scanner  for 
graphics.  Quark  XPress  for  page  make¬ 
up,  Macintosh  llfx  for  file  merging  and 
RIP,  Pelbox  108S  for  18"  wide  imaging 
at  26"  per  minute.  Package  price, 
$82,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

FOR  SALE 

HASTECH  EQUIPMENT 

3HS-58s  with  5-300  mb  drives 
14  PLTs 
7  Graphic  tables 
4  Edit  Ills 
1  Edit  IV 

All  equipment  is  in  good  working  order 
with  many  spare  parts.  For  sale  as 
complete  systems  or,  if  necessary,  in 
pieces.  Please  contact: 

Frank  O'Hearn 
Computer  Senrices  Manager 
Asbury  Park  Press 
3601  Hwy.  66 
Neptune,  NJ  07754 
(908)  922-6000,  ext.  2311 

FOR  SALE  “  Varityper  6810  typesetting 
system.  Includes  two  terminals,  Epics 
20/20  composition  system.  Epics  310 
control  unit,  2300  J  laser  printer,  766 
processor.  Make  offer.  Robert  F.  Bald¬ 
win,  The  Catholic  Mirror  (515) 
244-6234. 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  (^11  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


RodowtoN  IntamatiOfMil 

90ldl0Q  bUSiVMSS 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  4,  1992 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COSMO  PRESS  -  1974  -  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 


HARRIS  V-15D,  22-3/4”  1983  10 
units.  JF-25  &  JF-15  folder,  two  75  HP 
drives.  Excellent  condition. 

DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO; 
1984  5/u  G14  BAKER  PERKINS  w/TEC 
22’  dryer;  1973  4/u  NEWS  KING; 
HARRIS  2  fomer  folder  23  9/16”. 

(913)  362-8888  Fax  (913)  362-8901 


FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42”  rolls  with  simplified  tension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Varityper  Image  Controller,  model 
5000. 

Standard  XP-1000  plain-paper  print 
unit. 

The  Gallup  Independent 
PO  1210  Gallup,  NM  87305 
(No  phone  calls,  please) 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  - 
Innovative,  experienced,  sales-oriented 
executive  to  take  full  charge  of  multiple 
community  newspapers  and  shoppers. 
Exceptional  growth  opportunity  in 
attractive  market.  Box  5767,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  POLICY 
ANALYSIS-Public  policy  research  insti¬ 
tute,  located  in  Albany,  New  York,  is 
seeking  to  fill  senior  position  in  the  area 
of  publications  and  special  projects  to 
oversee  the  content,  quality  and 
production  of  publications  including 
the  solicitation,  negotiation  and  review 
of  manuscripts,  as  well  as  personally 
researching  and  writing  a  variety  of 
special  studies,  particularly  policy 
papers  relating  to  issues  facing  New 
York  State  government  and  New  York 
City.  Position  requires  in-depth 
substantive  knowledge  of  domestic 
public  policy  issues  and  New  York  State 
government  institutions  and  processes, 
as  well  as  experience  with  writing  and 
editing  for  publication.  Minimum  qual¬ 
ifications:  Bachelor’s  degree  and  at 
least  10  years  intensive  experience  in 
the  researching  and  writing  of  feature 
stories,  investigative  pieces,  and  editor¬ 
ials,  or  equivalent  articles  and  reports. 
Salary:  high  $40s  to  $50s.  Target  start¬ 
ing  date:  September  1,  1992.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  by  May  15, 
1992  to:  BOX  E-5395  B.M.,  12th 
Floor,  360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10017.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Applications 
from  women,  minority  persons,  disab¬ 
led  workers  and/or  Vietnam  Era  Veter¬ 
ans  are  especially  welcome. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

HELP 

WANTED 


resume,  names/addresses/phones  three 
references  to  Jack  Simms,  Head,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  8090  Haley 
Center,  Auburn  University,  AL  36849. 


Review  of  applications  will  begin  April  tion  and  product  development.  Must  be 
30  and  will  remain  open  until  position  strong  manager  who  ^joys  rural  living, 
is  filled.  Auburn  University  is  an  equal  Contact:  Richard  J.  Cronin,  Executive 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employ-  Search  Consultant, 
er.  Minorities  and  women  are  encour-  Rd.,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (708) 
aged  to  apply.  692-2041. 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  POSITION  AVAILABLE 

The  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  with  International  and  Area  Studies  at  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  is  seekinj  a  full-time  journalism  faculty  momher  whose  specialty  is  international  journalism,  with 
a  focus  on  Asia.  Tho  appointment  is  non-tenured  with  the  prospect  of  tenure  in  the  future. 

The  quality  of  an  applicant's  professional  work  will  he  given  substantial  weight  as  will  scholarly  achieve- 
mont.  Previous  university  teaching  is  an  asset,  since  the  appointee  will  he  required  to  toach  both  graduate 
seminars  and  undergraduate  lectures. 

The  appointee  is  expected  to  continue  to  puhlish,  either  as  a  journalist  or  as  a  scholarly  researchor  in  this 
area.  The  faculty  member  would  also  be  expected  to  participate  in  student  advising,  faculty  governance  and 
other  responsibilities  of  fhe  School,  the  University  and  the  journalism  profession. 

The  appointee  will  be  required  to  oversee  and  develop  the  joint  master's  program  in  Journalism  and  Asian 
Studios.  Tho  appointoo  will  bo  expected  to  plan  and  administer  research  programs  and  conferences  on 
international  journalism. 

Applications  should  bo  mailod  boforo  April  30,  J992.  Appointment  will  take  effect  July  f.  1992  or  soon 
thereafter. 

Apply  with  resume,  including  the  names  of  at  least  three  references  to: 

Tom  Goldstein 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
121  North  Gate  Hall 
University  of  Califomia 
Berkeley.  CA  94720 
The  Universify  of  Califomia  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  4,  1992 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Leader  Newspaper  Group, 
publisher  of  three  Los  Angeles  area 
community  newspapers  (one  daily,  two 
twice  weekly)  is  seeking  a  motivated, 
people-oriented  individual  for  our  inno¬ 
vative  management  team.  We  require  a 
minimum  of  2  years  classified  manage¬ 
ment  background,  including  outside 
sales  and  telemarketing  experience. 
Computer  literacy,  time  management, 
and  problem  solving  ability  are  a  must. 
We  offer  complete  benefit  package  and 
excellent  compensation.  Please  send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to: 

Mike  Gordon 

Vice  President/Advertising 
Glendale  Community  Publishing  Inc. 
Ill  N.  IsalKl  Street 
Glendale,  CA  91206 
OR  FAX  IN  CONFIDENCE  TO 
_ (818)  243-5944 _ 

SALES  MANAGER 

You  will  handle  all  display  ad  sales  for  a 
58,000  shopper,  a  subsidiary  of  our 
Capital  Cities/ABC  daily.  Serious  appl¬ 
icants  should  have  free  paper  experi¬ 
ence  selling  to  retailers  and  auto  deal¬ 
ers  in  Northeast  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
are  a  risk  taker  willing  to  bet  your  career 
on  your  ability  to  set  the  world  on  tire  in 
a  competitive  market  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Bob  Kellagher,  VP/ 
Marketing,  The  Times  Leader,  15  N. 
Main,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711. 

Fax  (717)  829-2002. 


Complacency  is  the  enemy 
of  progress. 

Dave  Stutman 


Alabama  9,000-circulation  six-day 
daily  seeks  manager  with  business  and 
news/editorial  experience.  Need  person 
who  can  manage,  lead  and  train  staff 
dedicated  to  aggressive  objective 
community  journalism.  Paper  also 
serves  broad  geographic  area  with 
36,000-circulation  carrier-delivered 
free  paper.  Main  plant  includes  press 
TENURE  TRACK  ASSISTANT  professor  and  new  Mac  news  and  advertising 
of  journalism.  Load  13-15  hours.  To  equipment.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
teach  from  among  these  courses:  news-  Ralph  Callahan,  The  Daily  Home,  Box 
writing,  feature  writing,  editing,  page  977,  Talladega,  AL  35160. 

design,  advertising,  magazine  produc-  -  ■  - 

tion,  promotional  writing,  photojournal-  PUBLISHER 

ism.  M.A.  and  newsroom  experience  Central  Wisconsin  publisher  of  a  variety 

required.  Start  September  16.  Send  of  magazines/books  is  currently  incor¬ 


porating  3  of  their  magazines  under  one 
publisher.  Seeking  person  with  strong 
bottom  line  experience  along  with 
budgeting,  marketing,  ad  sales,  circula- 


PUBLISHER  POSITION  with  Zone  5 
weekly.  Advertising  sales  background 
required.  Great  benefits  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Regional  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  one  of  Michigan’s  fastest  growing 
markets  seeks  exceptional  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  to  direct  outside 
sales  staff  of  ten.  This  desirable  Lake 
Michigan  area  offers  a  quality  lifestyle 
with  a  unique  blend  of  four-season 
recreational  activities  and  cultural 
amenities.  Candidates  must  have  strong 
newspaper  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  communication  skills  with  a 
history  of  outstanding  results.  We  are 
looking  for  a  team  player  with  the  desire 
to  meet  goals,  recognize  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  who  thrives  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  arena.  Bachelor’s  degree  preferred. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Northeast  Alabama  30,000  daily  seeks 
an  aggressive,  results-  oriented  retail 
manager.  We  are  looking  for  a  highly 
motivated  person  who  can  motivate  and 
lead  a  staff  of  eight  in  a  tough  market. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  a  proven  track  record  to  join 
an  excellent  national  newspaper 
company  with  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Roger  Quinn,  Advertising 
Director,  Gadsden,  AL  35999-0188. 


EXCELLENCE 

This  much  is  certain:  Camex  is  the  acknowledged 
industry  leader  in  electronic  publishing  systems.  Something 
eise  is  equally  certain;  Camex  is  where  excellence  emerges. 
Newspapers,  commercial  printers,  and  corporations  the 
world  over  use  our  electronic  publishing  systems.  If  you’re 
ready  to  work  in  a  climate  as  progressive  as  our  products, 
we’d  like  to  talk  to  you. 

^  ADVERTISING  PRODUCT  MANAGER 

Newspaper  Ad  Directors  and  Product  Managers  -  we  have 
an  exciting  opportunity  for  you  as  the  Advertising  Product 
Manager  for  our  new  publishing  system. 

Reporting  to  the  Product  Line  Manager  for  Systems,  this 
Product  Manager  will  be  responsible  for  the  strategic  and  tactical 
implementation  of  the  company’s  new  Classified  Advertising  sys¬ 
tem  product.  You  will  analyze  the  market  needs,  requirements 
and  trends,  generate  the  product  business  plan,  create  market 
and  product  requirements  materials  and  generate  sales  support 
materials.  You  will  also  corjduct  presentations  to  promote  the 
product  at  sales  meetings  and  trade  shows. 

Our  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor's  or  M.B.A. 
degree,  3  years’  product  management  experience,  2  years’ 
newspaper  front-end  systems  experience,  and  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  ad  advertising  newspaper  exjserience.  Excellent  verbal  and 
written  communications  and  presentation  skills  are  necessary. 

Interested  candidates  should  contact:  Human 
Resources  Department,  Camex,  Inc.,  670  N.  Commercial 
Street,  Manchester,  NH  03101. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/FA/ 


^  CAMEX 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  OPPORTUNITY 

A  daily  newspaper  located  in  central 
North  Carolina  has  immediate  opening 
for  qualified  individual  with  proven 
track  record  in  sales.  Must  be 
promotion-minded  and  creative  in  ad 
layout.  Job  growth  available.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
cover  letter  and  complete  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  5768,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
MANAGER 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE.  West  Central 
Florida’s  premier  newspaper,  offers  an 
outstanding  career  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  individual  with  strong  inter¬ 
personal  and  management  skills 
combined  with  equally  strong  and  inno¬ 
vative  sales  experience. 

We  are  seeking,  due  to  retirement,  a 
Classified  Telephone  Sales  Manager  to 
lead  and  motivate  a  staff  of  60  includ¬ 
ing  supervisory  and  management 
personnel. 

A  minimum  of  10  years  of  Classified 
sales/supervisory/management  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  is  required 
with  emphasis  on  sales  management. 

Excellent  benefits  include  Health, 
Dental  and  a  401k  plan  PLUS  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  one  of 
the  nation's  most  desirable  areas. 
Annual  compensation  with  salary  plus 
incentives  mid-to-high  $40s. 

Qualified  candidates,  please  reply  in 
confidence  with  comprehensive  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Gordon  Beck 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa.  FL  33601 
Fax  (813)  272-7578 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION 


CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE? 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
marketing  savvy  CD  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  home  delivery,  promotion, 
office  systems,  TMC  and  single  copy  for 
a  progressive  newspaper  company. 
Union  experience  desirable,  only 
winners  need  apply.  Salary,  bonus  and 
opportunity.  Prefer  Zones  1  and  2  appl¬ 
icants.  Box  5766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  3,  30,000  Sunday,  22,000  daily. 
Applicant  must  have  solid  circulation 
management  and  sales  promotion 
experience,  with  proven  track  record. 
Please  send  current  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  5762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  News-Press,  located  in  beautiful 
Southwest  Florida,  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative,  and  energetic  manager. 
If  selected,  you  will  oversee  a  large  tele¬ 
marketing  program  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  markets  in  the  country,  be 
involved  in  direct  response  sales  and 
develop  and  implement  single  copy  and 
marketing  plans.  NIE  and  budgeting 
experience  required.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary  between  $35,000  and 
$40,000  plus  bonus  incentive  and  an 
outstanding  benefits  package.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  your  resume  to  Jo-Ann 
Bradley,  Human  Resources  Director, 
News-Press,  2442  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Blvd.,  Fort  Myers,  FL  33901. 
Fax  (813)  335-0417. 

60 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Oakland  Tribune,  a  Zone  9  Metro, 
is  seeking  an  ambitious,  aggressive, 
self-motivated  manager  to  lead  our 
growing  Home  Delivery  Department. 
Candidate  must  have  excellent  people 
skills,  a  proven  track  record  of  growth, 
be  sales-oriented  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  collections  and  customer 
service.  Knowledge  of  online  computer 
system  preferred.  Experience  in  a  Union 
environment  a  plus.  Minimum  five  years 
in  a  similar  position.  College  degree 
preferred  but  not  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to.  The 
Oakland  Tribune,  Attn:  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  PO  Box  24304,  Oakland,  CA 
94604. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  MID-SIZE  Western  Daily 
seeks  reporter,  bureau  chief  for  satellite 
bureau.  Ideal  candidates  are  hard¬ 
working  self-starters,  itching  for  compe¬ 
titive  enterprise  but  also  comfortable 
schmoozing  with  garden  club.  You'll  do 
it  all  in  a  quiet,  conservative  community 
near  excellent  outdoor  recreation: 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking.  Will 
consider  experienced  or  entry-level 
candidates.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
5764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  experienced  editor  and  a 
good  writer?  Do  you  have  a  passion  for 
building  strong  Christian  marriages? 
Tell  us  about  it!  MARRIAGE  PARTNER¬ 
SHIP  magazine  may  need  you!  Must 
have  a  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field  and  at  least  three  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  experience.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
MP  search,  Christianity  Today,  Inc., 
465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Carol  Stream,  IL 
60188. 


BILINGUAL  SYNDICATE  needs 
columns,  features,  art.  English  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Paso  Doble,  1273  Old  Route  22, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  needed  at  the 
Odessa  American,  a  40,000  daily  in  the 
middle  of  the  oil  patch  of  West  Texas.  A 
year  of  business  reporting  experience 
will  get  your  resume  a  closer  look,  but 
we  are  willing  to  work  with  a  good  repor¬ 
ter  who  wants  to  take  on  a  new  beat. 
The  job  is  open  now,  and  we  want  it 
filled.  Contact  Managing  Editor  Gary 
Newsom,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  Texas 
79760.  No  phone  calls. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
Daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is  looking  for 
someone  with  a  good  understanding  of 
business  and  financial  issues  to  join  our 
three-person  business  desk.  Send 
resume  and  any  business  and/or  finan¬ 
cial  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro,  editor,  Water¬ 
loo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  1-3  years’ 
experience  wanted  to  give  sophisticated 
readership  hard-hitting,  uncompromis¬ 
ing  coverage  of  Atlanta  s  major  corpora¬ 
tions  and  financial  institutions.  Beat 
includes  Coca-Cola,  Delta,  Georgia- 
Pacific,  NationsBank.  Generalists  need 
not  apply.  Resume  and  clips  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  financial 
reporting  and  analysis.  We're  a  Time 
Warner  affiliate  and  able  to  give  our 
reporters  exposure  in  New  York, 
Washington,  DC,  and  other  major  mark¬ 
ets.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Contact:  S.  Richard  Gard,  Jr.,  Editor, 
Daily  Report,  190  Pryor  St.,  SW,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  GA  30303. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  3  weeklies,  near 
Santa  Barbara.  News  staff  of  9.  Editor¬ 
ial  writing  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Maureen,  SCCN  Inc.,  PO  Box 
1670,  Goleta,  CA  93116. 


IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 
)R  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN 
5?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUY 
ING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING? 
?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING 
IT  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  C 
UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING' 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P  I 

Rotes  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  caii  (212]  675-4380 
or  mail  It  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX;  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  4, 1992 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  editor 
to  help  direct  a  team  of  enterprising 
reporters  who  cover  business,  courts, 
legal  issues  and  real  estate  in  South 
Florida.  This  is  a  great  job  for  someone 
who  enjoys  helping  reporters  through 
challenging  reporting  situations  and  has 
an  eye  for  spotting  story  opportunities 
our  competition  in  Miami,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  West  Palm  Beach  walk  by. 

The  editor  we  hire  will  handle  analytical 
~  often  magazine  length  -  articles.  As 
our  daily  newspaper  writes  for  CEOs, 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers,  we  put  a  sophisticated  spin  on  our 
coverage.  The  editing  must  be  sophisti¬ 
cated  too.  We're  looking  for  someone 
who  has  a  knack  for  polishing  and  orga¬ 
nizing  a  complicated  stoi^  in  such  a  way 
that  our  readers  don’t  think  we’ve  hand¬ 
ed  them  anything  difficult  -  just 
compelling. 

We’re  an  American  Lawyer  newspaper 
and  Time  Warner  Inc.  affiliate.  If  the 
job  sounds  exciting,  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  The  Review,  100  S.  Dixie  High¬ 
way,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401, 
Attn.  Deborah  Petit  Lowe,  Executive 
Editor. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Hard  news  weekly  business  journal 
seeks  two  aggressive  business  reporters 
with  1-2  and  3-4  years  experience. 
Send  resume,  clips  to:  Kit  Gorman, 
CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70179. 


NE  Ohio  PM  needs  experienced  copy 
editor  for  11-member  universal  desk. 
Must  have  a  knack  for  good  heads  and 
be  able  to  meet  tight  deadlines.  Send 
headline  samples,  resume  to  Box  5771, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED.  Good  writer  who 
loves  sports,  local  coverage  and  uses 
camera.  Darkroom  preferred.  Apply 
Publisher,  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
67665,  (913)  483-2118. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-1-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


EDITOR 

Weekly  business  newspaper  in  dynamic 
city  (west  coast)  seeking  editor  with  true 
appreciation  of  business.  Competitive, 
excellent  news  instincts,  good  sense  of 
design,  stroi^  leader/manager,  lots  of 
personality.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
take  a  newspaper  and  reporting  team  to 
new  level  of  excellence.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  5765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted! 

WtUy  Utgiina  to  Nawspapar  Job* 


HELP  WANTED 


Gannett’s  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  two  talented  professionals: 

NEWS  CONTENT  EDITOR 
Experienced  editor  sought  for  key  news¬ 
room  role  to  oversee  editing  of  all  news 
and  feature  copy.  High-volume,  fast- 
paced,  hands-on  job.  Supervisory 
experience  preferred.  Send  stories/ 
projects/pages  edited. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Fast,  creative  shooter  needed.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Color  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  tearsheets 
for  one  entire  recent  week’s  shooting. 

Newspaper  services  scenic,  family- 
oriented  area  in  Finger  Lakes  recreation 
recreation. 

Send  material  to  Charles  Nutt,  Editor, 
Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
NY  14902. 


INDEPENDENT  SOUTHEASTERN  PA 
DAILY  is  re-opening  its  search  for  addi¬ 
tional  candidates  for  an  experienced 
editor  to  direct  department.  Retirement 
creates  this  opportunity  for  an  energe¬ 
tic,  creative  leader  committed  to  local 
news  as  the  mainstay  of  our  paper. 
Candidates  should  be  comfortable  with 
some  direct  community  involvement. 
'Excellent  benefits  and  salary  based  on 
ability  and  experience.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  David  S. 
John,  Publisher,  The  Times  Herald, 
410  Markley  St..  Norristown,  PA 
19401. 


POLICE/COURT  REPORTER 
Experienced  reporter  needed  by 
20,000  circulation  PM.  $465  week. 
Send  resume,  clips  of  hard  news  and 
features  to  Sue  Simoneau,  City  Editor, 
The  Bristol  Press,  99  Main  St.,  Bristol, 
CT  06010.  Zones  1,2  preferred.  No 
calls. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NATIONAL  NEWSLETTER  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  COMPANY  seeks  editorial  director 
for  environmental  division.  Supervise 
15  staff  editors  and  25  weekly,  biweek¬ 
ly  and  monthly  newsletters.  Strong 
editorial  and  management  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Publisher,  BPI,  951  Pershing 
Drive,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Linchpin  position  in  20-30,000  AM 
7-day  paper  in  Great  Lakes  resort  town 
just  outside  major  metropolitan  area. 
Must  be  jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of 
most:  graphics,  page  design,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  and  page  flow.  Mbst  be  a 
clear  thinker  and  a  hard-charger  with 
high  expectations.  Lots  of  process  color 
and  the  latest  Mac  equipment.  Must 
have  solid  deadline  production  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  lead  a  5  pm  to  2  am  shift  of  4 
copy  editors  and  13  reporters.  Will  be 
second  in  command  to  managing  editor 
with  16  years  of  experience.  Send 
resume,  last  3  editions  of  your  current 
paper,  5  pages  you  have  designed  and  5 
writing  samples  to  Box  5763,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Include  references  and 
salary  requirements. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  needed  to  write 
hard-hitting  investigative  features  and 
manage  local  news  pages.  We  are  an 
aggressive  alternative  newsweekly  with 
high  standards  and  low  pay  (start  at 
$18k/yr).  You  are  a  team  player  with  at 
least  three  years’  experience  at  finding 
the  story  behind  the  news,  getting  the 
details  on  the  record  and  writing 
squeaky-clean  copy  that  just  won’t  sit 
still.  If  you  burn  to  uncover  injustice 
and  are  ready  to  work  like  hell  in  a  place 
some  people  call  heaven,  send  your 
smoking  hot  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  News  Editor  Search,  Casco 
Bay  Weekly,  551A  Congress  St.,  Port¬ 
land,  ME  ()4101. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Newtpaper  I  CHyEdhor, 

I  ^  r’irE 

1-800-444-6827.^ 


1««li$1Q95  limiitiSaege  3m<iW<*$S296 

01  Mnd  chMk  to  117  W.  Httitaon  eivd. 

Sti  Root  Sulto  IV347  CMcofo.  N.  «0«0S 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
return  of  clips,  etc.  when  requested,  is  that  of 
the  advertiser  -  not  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax;  212-929-1259 


JIHotLirio 

Newipoper  Repcyter,  Ecttor. 
Photographer,  Graphics, 

§  OQ  Editor.  Managing  Edttor  & 
gSI.45perinh.  Entiy  Leveljobs 

1  1-900-786-78(]0 

O  IUW.Hajkcnm.Amfia  M470k<v<‘.IMU6 


REPORTER:  Two-time  winner  of  nation¬ 
al  award  for  excellence  seeks  business 
writer  with  two  years’  daily  experience. 
Background  covering  manufacturing, 
international  business  preferred.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E.,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  1  Mt.  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  NY  14620. 


SCOOP  NEWS  SERVICE 

Independent  national  news  service  star¬ 
tup  by  former  UPl  journalists  seeks 
experienced,  creative  reporters,  writers, 
editors,  photographers  and  illustrators 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  key 
foreign  locations.  Freelance.  Send 
resume,  work  samples:  Tad  Goodwin, 
Publisher,  Scoop,  307  E.  37th  St.  #3, 
NY,  NY  10016.  (212)  867-2025. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR:  The  Texarkana 
Gazette  (33K/38K,  d/S)  Looking  for 
talent  to  produce  sports  pages  on  our 
fully  paginated  universal  desk.  Eye  for 
page  design,  headlines,  graphics  and 
photos,  a  must.  Quark-XPress  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to:  Anna  John¬ 
son,  Texarkana  Gazette,  315  Pine 
Street,  Texarkana,  TX  75501. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking  for 
a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader  in 
producing  our  sports  sections.  This  job 
requires  good  editing  and  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  as  well  as  experience  in  using 
color,  graphics  and  design.  A  minimum 
of  three  years  daily  editing  experience  is 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  references  to;  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
The  Daily  News  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SPORTS/COPY  EDITOR 
Growing  mid-size  daily  in  sunny  Nassau 
Bahamas  seeks  hard  working  individual 
with  Macintosh  page  layout  experience 
(Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  etc.).  Must 
have  editing  experience  and  prefer 
college  degree.  Also  must  be  willing  to 
wear  many  hats  and  relocate.  Need 
immediate  responses.  Call  Joe  Eute- 
neuer  (809)  322-2270. 


STAFF  WRITER/REPORTER  needed  for 
national  monthly  news  and  feature 
publication  that  covers  furniture 
making,  cabinet  shops,  architectural 
millwork.  This  beat  covers  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology,  with  an  emphasis 
on  both  hard  news  and  in-depth 
features.  Woodworking  experience  plus 
at  least  three  years  of  journalism  exper¬ 
ience  preferr^.  Applicants  should  be 
able  to  shoot  high-quality  35mm 
photos.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Some  travel  required.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  and  writing  samples  to: 
Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor,  Woodshop  News, 
35  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT  06426.  No 
phone  calls. 


THE  STATE  is  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  with  100,000  plus  circulation 
located  in  South  Carolina’s  Capitol  City. 
We’re  looking  for  experienced  writer  to 
cover  food/nutrition  beat.  Minimum  3-5 
years  experience  with  good  writing  and 
reporting  skills.  Feature  and  news 
reporting  experience  preferred.  Send 
fesumes  to:  AME  Bunny  Richardson, 
The  State,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202,  or  call  (803)  771-8518. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY  seeks  newsfoom  leader  who 
will  quickly  come  to  understand  soul 
and  substance  of  our  community,  who 
can  produce  dynamic,  eye-catching 
paper,  rich  with  the  human  dimensions 
of  thriving,  family  oriented  community 
in  the  shadows  of  the  High  Sierra  and 
home  to  one  of  the  nation’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  defense  establishments.  As  editor, 
you  will  report  directly  to  publisher  and 
together  build  a  product  steeped  in  best 
traditions  of  community  journalism. 
Must  have  at  least  three  years  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  community  journalism 
with  strong  writing,  editing,  design 
skills.  Prefer  family  man  or  woman. 
Phone,  write  or  fax:  Pat  Farris, 
Publisher,  The  News-Review,  Box 
1570,  Inyokern,  CA  93527,  (619) 
371-4301,  fax:  (619)  371-4304. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

ASSISTANT  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DIRECTOR  -  LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  is  seeking 
an  energetic  and  experienced  person  to 
handle  its  day-to-day  labor  relations 
activities  including  negotiations  and  the 
processing  of  grievances  through  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  strong  knowledge  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  five  years  or  more  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  experience,  proven  managerial 
skills  with  the  ability  to  motivate  and 
direct  as  well  as  a  solid  background  in 
all  other  human  resources  areas. 

A  strong  educational  background 
including  a  graduate  degree  or  law 
degree  is  preferred. 

The  Union-Tribune  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package  including  a 
401K  plan  with  company  contributions. 
Interested  applicants  should  mail  or  fax 
a  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Ann  Radosevich 
Assistant  Human  Resources 
Director  -  Administration 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 

Fax  Number  -  (619)  299-3488 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
MANAGER 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  is  looking 
for  an  individual  to  develop  and  manage 
our  Marketing  Services  Department. 
This  management  position,  which 
reports  to  the  Advertising  Director,  will 
oversee  research,  promotion  and  mark¬ 
eting  support  personnel.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  able  to  integrate 
support  services  with  Sales,  Editorial, 
Community  Senrices  and  Circulation. 

This  peiboii  must  have  a  proven  under¬ 
standing  of  the  newspaper  business, 
ability  to  work  effectively  with  fellow 
managers,  and  be  a  demonstrated 
"hands  on”  supervisor. 

Research  experience,  analytical  skills, 
promotional  creativity,  sales  and  mark¬ 
eting  knowledge,  and  project  manage¬ 
ment  experience  are  all  essential. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  Marketing  or 
Advertising  is  preferred.  However, 
substantial  experience  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Computer  literacy  is  required. 

If  interested,  send  a  detailed  resume 
and  cover  letter  (no  phone  calls  will  be 
accepted),  along  with  your  salary 
history,  tO: 

Larry  Dodge 
Advertising  Director 
The  Patriot-News 
PO  Box  2265 

Harrisburg,  PA  17105-2265 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  The  Shelbyville 
News,  an  award-winning  11,500  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana,  is 
seeking  a  photr^rapher  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Candidate  must  have 
experience  with  color  photography, 
strong  spot  news  and  technical  news. 
We  display  pictures  as  well  as  anyone — 
and  we  are  getting  better.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  and  at  least  six  clips  to: 
Roger  L.  Mosher,  The  Shelbyville 
News,  PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN 
46176. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 
Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRESSMAN 

An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  and  quality  oriented  double¬ 
width  offset  journeyman  pressman  in 
San  Diego,  (^lif .  at  a  daily  AM,  PM,  and 
Sunday  paper.  Goss  Metro  press  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Night  shift  position  avail¬ 
able.  Excellent  salary,  benefits,  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  to: 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Employ¬ 
ee  Relations  Office,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112  or  Call  (619) 
293-1124. 


Doing  business  without 
advertising  is  like  winking 
at  a  girl  in  the  dark.  You 
know  what  you’re  doing, 
but  nobody  else  does. 
Steuart  H.  Britt 


PRINTING 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  MANAGER 
needed  at  daily  newspaper  in  East 
Texas.  We  are  seeking  an  energetic  indi¬ 
vidual  with  production  experience  who 
is  looking  for  a  new  challenge.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  an  11-unit  Urbanite 
press  with  quarterfolders,  a  4-color  web 
Didde  press,  complete  bindery  with 
stitcher-trimmers,  folders,  perfect-bind 
equipment,  and  sheet-fed  presses.  The 
position  requires  ability  to  accurately 
bid  jobs,  control  costs,  increase  busi¬ 
ness,  and  provide  excellent  customer 
service.  Must  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  the  newspaper  production  mana¬ 
ger.  Report  directly  to  the  general 
manager.  We  are  a  Cox  newspaper,  and 
provide  excellent  benefits  and  future 
career  growth.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Greg  Oxley,  General 
Manager,  Longview  News-Journal,  320 
E.  Methvin,  Longview,  TX  75601. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  24,000 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday  newspap¬ 
er.  Strong  background  in  modern  PC- 
based  systems  and  color  technology. 
Oversee  pre-press,  press,  mailroom  and 
distribution  operations.  Primarily  night- 
side  hours.  Good  organization,  commu¬ 
nication  skills  a  must.  Budgeting, 
commercial  development  experience  a 
plus.  Located  in  the  Champlain  Valley, 
30  miles  from  the  Canadian  border. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Daniel  B.  Swift,  Assistant  General 
Manager,  Press-Republican,  170 
Margaret  St.,  Plattsburgh,  NY  12901 


The  ambitious  climbs  up 
high  and  perilous  stairs  and 
never  cares  how  to  come 
down;  the  desire  of  rising 
hath  swallowed  up  his  fear 
of  a  fall. 

Thomas  Adams 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2,75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  (or  box  senrice 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE.  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion;  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65,  52  times,  $60, 

DEADLINE:  8  days  priar  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  'hey  are  received 


m 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER  - 
Efficient,  market-driven.  Multi¬ 
functional;  8  years  experience  in  all 
aspects  (paid/free,  daily/weekly, 
newspapers/magazines,  union  labor 
relations)  seeks  new  challenge  In  north¬ 
ern  California  or  Oregon.  Very  success¬ 
ful  with  cost  control  and  marketing. 
Respond  to  Box  5769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER/currently  running  group  of 
12  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  to  apply 
18  years  of  experience  to  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strengths  in  marketing,  generat¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  costs  control  for  turn 
arounds.  Energetic  family  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  looking  for 
new  home  soon.  Respond  to  Bpx  5694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Zone  mana¬ 
ger  looking  for  new  challenge.  12  years 
experience.  Resume  available.  Phone 
John  (216)  331-6686. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.-AREA  EDITOR,  REPORTER  seeks 
new  challenge.  Seven  years'  editing 
excellence  from  rim  to  slot  at  news¬ 
papers  from  community  dailies  to  USA 
TODAY.  Eye-catching  beds,  layouts. 
Reporting  expertise  in  political, 
defense,  aviation,  education  news. 
Dynamite  clips.  Available  immediately. 
Tom  (301)  587-3228. 


DON'T  LET  THIS  ONE  GET  AWAY  Jour¬ 
nalist  with  14  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  challenges.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Experience  includes  last  4 
years  as  tri-weekly  and  daily  sports 
editor,  3  years  as  weekly  news 
publisher,  3  years  as  weekly  newspaper 
news  editor,  2  years  experience  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Major  award  winner. 
Seeks  position  as  sports  editor,  news 
editor,  managing  editor  or  general 
manager.  Call  David  at  (219) 
589-3949. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


FIRST  RATE  REPORTER/EDITOR  seeks 
new  challenge  in/around  New  York  City. 
6  years  experience  on  national  daily, 
large  metro  daily,  news  agencies,  2 
years  editing  on  76,000  circulation 
national  monthly  magazine.  Fluent 
French,  Spanish.  B.A.  English;  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5754,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HEALTH  CARE  REPORTER  -  working,  7 
years  experience,  seeks  Zone  5-8  daily. 
(319)  752-1875.  B.  Richards. 


HOME  editors,  sad?  Call  popular. 
Fortune  profiled  writer/expert  on  floor 
care,  home  products.  A  pro.  Fabulous 
clips.  NORMAN  (212)  986-1274 


NEED  A  SPORTSWRITER?  This  young 
writer/editor  is  looking  to  get  back  to  her 
roots.  Grew  up  at  the  ball  park.  Covered 
major-college  football,  basketball.  Tma 
talented  writer  who  knows  her  stuff.  Box 
5772,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TOP-FLIGHT  sports  writer/editor/ 
photographer  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Versatile,  motivated  and  willing  to 
relocate.  Contact  Steve  Rupp,  (206) 
330-2635. 

YO... “Under  21"  editor  wants  to  build 
daily,  weekly  section  for  young  audi¬ 
ence,  that  gets  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  teenagers,  focusing  on  local 
issues  and  trends,  and  builds  reader- 
ship.  Medium-sized  or  metro.  Box 
57/0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  Experienced  foreign 
correspondent  available  for  assign¬ 
ments.  J.  Ellman  c/o  PO  Box  6761, 
Roggebaai,  Cape  Town,  R.S.A.  Fax 
011-2721253530. 


WRITER/GLOBETROTTER 
Versatile  pro,  strong  clips,  seeks  free¬ 
lance  work  while  traveling  to  Southeast 
Asia,  Mideast,  East  and  West  Europe. 
(805)  963-4985. _ 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  16  years 
experience,  including  nine  years  with 
major  university  news  service.  Eager  to 
rejoin  daily  metro  sharing  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  photojournalism.  Ed  Souza 
(408)  241-2388. 


Looking  for  "The  Reel  Thing"  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews,  onai  ir  dpi  ATir\u^ 

features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to  HfcLflFlOWa - 

large  daily.  Experience  includes  major  I'm  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 


magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. 


Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Shame  on  the  Senate  for  subpoenaing  reporters 


By  Terrence  B.  Adamson 

The  United  States  senators  of  my 
own  Democratic  Party  are  doing  it 
again. 

President  Bush  relishes  catching 
Congress  creating  exceptions  for  it¬ 
self  from  the  laws  and  standards  it 
demands  of  others. 

The  senators  compounded  their 
embarrassments  in  the  Clarence 
Thomas  confirmation  hearings  by 
unleashing  an  unaccountable  special 
counsel,  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr.,  to  sub¬ 
poena  at  least  three  reporters  and 
their  editors,  as  well  as  their  notes, 
tapes,  drafts  of  stories,  and  even  of¬ 
fice  and  home  telephone  toll  records. 

The  debacle  apparently  has  finally 
ended  with  the  denial  by  the  two 
ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  of  Fleming’s  request  to 
compel  the  reporters’  disclosure  of 
their  confidential  sources. 

As  the  aggrandizing  Fleming  act¬ 
ed  over  several  months,  the  Senate 
backpeddled  or  largely  remained 
silent.  It  ignored  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  methods  of  its  special 
counsel  that  failed  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  that  virtually  all  courts  and 
most  state  statutes  require,  or  even 
that  the  executive  branch  demands 


(Adamson  is  a  Washington  partner 
of  Donovan  Leisure,  Rogovin,  Huge 
&  Schiller,  and  has  represented  nu¬ 
merous  media  individuals  and  orga¬ 
nizations.  He  was  an  assistant  to  the 
attorney  general  and  chief  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
during  the  Carter  presidency). 


uaaNfiNMoa  v^oud 
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Get  your  copy  of  I 

AdN^ 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor-tuni- 
ties  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
Y  C  O I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 
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of  itself,  rules  which  many  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  Congress  had 
sought  during  the  Nixon  presiden- 
cy. 

Fleming  subjected  two  of  the  re¬ 
porters,  Nina  Totenberg  and  Timo¬ 
thy  Phelps,  and  their  editors  to  hours 
of  interrogation  under  oath  about 
their  confidential  sources  in  pursuit 
of  “unauthorized  disclosures  of  non¬ 
public  confidential  information’’ — 
the  Anita  Hill  allegations  against 
now  Justice  Thomas.  The  third  re¬ 
porter,  Paul  Rodriguez,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  at  length  about  stories  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  “Keating  Five”  inquiry. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
reporters  and  editors  were  never  ac¬ 
cused  of  reporting  anything  that  was 
false  or  violating  any  law  or  Sen¬ 
ate  rule.  They  rightly  refused  to  re¬ 
veal  to  government  investigators 
sources  to  whom  they  had  pledged 
confidentiality  or  to  testify  or  pro¬ 
duce  anything  except  to  verify  what 
they  had  published  or  broadcast. 

Although  Fleming’s  investigation 
was  authorized  under  pressure  from 
the  Republican  members,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  must  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  its  conduct.  The  sin¬ 
gle  and  explicit  purpose  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  inquiry  was  to  discover  the 
journalists’  sources. 

Leaks  are  by  their  very  nature  un¬ 
savory  and  highly  distasteful,  easy 
to  condemn  as  dirty  and  unprofes¬ 
sional.  Some  leaks  are  yet  consid¬ 
ered  good  leaks,  others  bad,  de¬ 
pending  on  one’s  perspective.  These 
particular  leaks  were  embarrassing 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  especially  as  the  spectacle 
unfolded. 

Someone  may  have  done  wrong 
in  leaking  Ms.  Hill’s  allegations  to 
the  media  in  terms  of  Senate  rules 
and  obligations  and  ethics.  Perhaps 
they  should  be  identified,  exposed, 
or  even  punished. 

However,  we  should  not  confuse 
anger  and  angst  at  the  leaker  with 
the  journalists  who  accurately  re¬ 
ported  that  Ms.  Hill  had  made  these 
charges  about  this  Supreme  Court 
nominee.  Nor  does  the  effort  to  find 


the  leaker  justify  the  current  abuse 
of  the  journalists,  or  their  rights,  or 
ours  as  citizens. 

The  journalists  were  subpoenaed, 
placed  under  oath,  questioned  for 
hours  in  secret  closed-door  exami¬ 
nations  despite  their  own  protests 
that  their  own  interrogations  should 
be  open  for  anyone  to  see. 

Some  are  sanguine  that  there 
would  never  be  an  effort,  or  at  least 
a  successful  one,  by  the  Senate  to 
hold  the  journalists  in  contempt.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  comfort  in  what  has 
been  done,  and  much  irreparable 
damage  to  significant  constitution¬ 


al  interests  has  occurred. 

Lawyers  for  the  journalists  at¬ 
tempted  to  dissuade  the  special  coun¬ 
sel  and  the  senators  who  had  un¬ 
leashed  him.  Among  many  con¬ 
tentions,  they  argued  that  Fleming 
had  not  made  the  slightest  effort, 
much  less  an  exhaustive  one,  to  pur¬ 
sue  every  non-media  alternative  for 
discovery  of  the  leak.  The  Consti¬ 
tution,  most  state  statutes,  and  ex¬ 
plicit  regulations  governing  the  fed¬ 
eral  law  enforcement  machinery  re¬ 
quire  such  efforts  before  resort  to 
journalists’  subpoenas. 

Fleming  was  not  dissuaded,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  written  objections  for¬ 
mally  lodged  with  him  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  both  before  and  after  the  first 
subpoenas  were  issued.  The  jour¬ 
nalists  were  required  to  appear.  A 
second  set  of  subpoenas  for  the  re¬ 
porters’  home  telephone  records 
were  served,  although  Fleming  has 
most  recently  backed  off  slightly 
from  his  original  demand  and  fi¬ 
nally  submitted  the  issue  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rules  Committee  whether  the 
subpoenas  on  the  home  telephone 
records  should  be  enforced. 

It  was  this  long-delayed  referral 
that  finally  led  to  Rules  Committee 
chairman  Wendell  H.  Ford  (D-Ky.) 
and  ranking  minority  member  Ted 
Stevens  (R-Alaska)  to  deny  the  re¬ 
quest  to  compel  the  testimony. 

At  a  minimum,  surely  Senate 
staffers  and  senators  with  access  to 
the  so-called  confidential  informa- 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  48) 


The  senators  who  hired  and  chartered  Fleming 
distanced  themselves  from  Fleming’s  subpoenas  of 
the  journalists  with  more  than  deliberate  speed. 
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He  died  in  1821.  Unfortunately,  his 
management  policies  didn't. 

We  think  that  a  newspaper  modeled  after  empires,  duchies  and  fiefdoms  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  gone.  And  that  a  rigidly  compartmentahzed,  top-down 
organization  is  oppressive  to  journahsts  at  all  levels. 

So  at  the  Sun-Sentinel,  any  reporter  has  the  right  to  propose  any  project 
idea  to  any  editor.  Any  editor  has  the  right  to  assign  any  reporter  -  or  team  of 
reporters  -  whose  background  and  expertise  best  suit  them  to  a  project.  Any 
story  has  the  right  to  receive  the  resources  and  play  that  its  merits  -  and  its 
merits  alone  -  deserve.  Broward/Palm  Beach 

At  the  Sun-Sentinel,  we  practice  freedom  of  (Sun-lSdltillCl 
the  press  by  exercising  freedom  within  it. 

Since  1980,  America’s  fastest-growing  newspaper. 


One  of  The  World’s  Top  20  Newspapers. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 

The  Monitor’s  reputation  for  unbiased 

committed  to  excellence  in 

reporting  opens  doors  so  that 

journalism,  a  commitment  that  has 

Monitor  reporters  can  offer  a  unique, 

continued  for  nearly  a  century. 

in-depth  style  of  world-class 

The  Gannett  Center  Journal  selected 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  as  one 

journalism. 

of  the  top  20  newspapers  in  the 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  — 

world  for  its  “solid  quality  and 
intellectual  perspective.” 

a  world-trusted  leader. 

■  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Constant  in  its  commitment  to  the  highest  standards  of  journalistic  excellence. 
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